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G E. CHURCH, Prof. of Latin, State Univ., 
Lincoln, Neb. (April 30, 1883.) 

It is no disparagement to other Latin 
grammars to say that they are good 
chiefly, if not precisely, in exact propor- 
tion as, in the later editions, they are 
made to approximate this in excellency 
of style and method of treatment. 

W. H. WYNN, Prof. of Latin, State Agri- 
cult. Coll., Ames, Iowa. (May 30, 1884.) 

Our opinion is, that, being foremost in 
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to the Latin forms in this country, it has 
the right of priority in recovering from 
the “crude form” system. 
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mars published in America in the use of 
the results rendered by the study of com- 
parative philology. 
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It is an epoch-making book on the sub- 
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Probably the best commendation of 
the work is given in the fact that all the 
Latin grammars revised or published 
within the past ten years have been 
closely modeled on Allen & Greenough's. 
Classical scholarship has hereby profited. 
J. F. PARSONS, Teacher of Latin and 
Greek, Nichols Latin School, Lewiston, Me 
(May 3, 1883 ) 
Nearly all the advanced works in 
Latin are being remodeled with reference 
to Allen & Greenough's Grammar. 


JOHN TETLOW, Prin. of Girls’ Latin 
School, Boston. (May 10, 1883.) 

Ithas rendered important service in the 
schools of this country by displacing the 
artificial stems which played so promi: 
nent a part a few years ago in our ex. 
planation of word-formation. 


J. H. BAKER, Prin. of High School, Denver, 
Col. (May 13, 1883.) 


I believe it has done much to improve 
the method of Latin instruction in this 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD: 
On hearing him read his poems in Boston. 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 
A stranger, schooled to gentle arts, 
He stept before the curious throng; 
His path into our waiting hearts 
Already paved by song. 


Fall well we knew his choristers, 

Whose plaintive voices haunt our rest, 
Those sable-vested harbingers 

Of melancholy guest. 


We smiled on him for love of these, 
With eyes that swift grew dim to scan 
Beneath the veil of courteous ease 
The faith-forsaken man. 


To his sad gaze the weary shows 
And fashions of our vain estate, 

Our shallow pain and false repose, 
Our barren love and hate, 


Are shadows in a land of graves, 
Where creeds, the bubbles of a dream, 
Flash each and fade, like melting waves 
Upon a moonlight stream. 


Yet loyal to his own despair, 
Erect beneath a darkened sky, 

He deems the thorniest truth more fair 
Than any gilded lie; 


And stands, the specter of his age, 

With hopeless hands that bind the sheaf, 
Claiming God’s work without His wage, 

The bard of unbelief. —Literary World, 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


CALISTHENICS may be very genteel, and romping 
very ungenteel; but one is the shadow, the other the 
substance of healthful exercise.—Science News. 


THE HARSH, STRIDENT SCHOOL TONES must give 


place to sympathetic, gentle tones before reading can 
be well taught in our schools.—F. C. Robertson. 


Tue Srupy or GReEgkK, against which the present 
outcry seems most strongly directed, uffects symmetry 
of thought and idea. I think the lovers of Greek liter- 
ature have nothing to fear; the time is coming when 
women will know Greek as did Lady Jane Grey, and 
when your girls will be studying it in your schools of 
learning in the far West.—Mathew Arnold. 

ATTENTIVENESS. — That facts shall inhere, become 
part of us, awaiting the suggestiveness of every appro- 
priate call, attention is demanded, involving time, time, 
time. Attention is continuity of repetition, With this 
rule closely regarded, all memories are good, and every 
man may learn what he pleases.—W. H. Samuel, in 
Teacher. 

Tae Puace vor tHE THinker.—The teacher must 
grapple with the problem, how to render lucid and pleas- 
ing those truths which flow from the very nature of 
of man and the existence of society, and to induce chil- 
dren to make them the rules of their conduct. What is 
needed, is that there should be awakened, developed, 
fortified in them those sentiments which give dignity 
to man, honor to families, and power to States. — A. 
Vessiot, Inspector of Schools, Marseilles, France. 

A Pertinent Query.—Will somebody rise and ex- 
plain just what is meant by the oft-repeated expression, 


eit 


primary education ? Will they please tell us how much 
of the pupil’s life it is expected to cover, at what age it 
begins, or rather at what age it ends? Or, if not lim- 
ited by years, but rather by the curriculum employed, 
will they please state explicitly, without ifs or bute, 
what branches of study shall be found thereon, and how 


much of each and every branch shall be appropriated, 
utilized, or digested by the said seekers after a primary 
education ?— Teacher. 


Tue Riewr Prace.—With all our boasted educa- 
tion, we have yet to utilize those lessons of self-knowl- 
edge and self-respect which should inspire each young 
boy and girl not to look forward with greedy eye to the 
possibility of becoming Governor or President, or leader 
of fashion or star, but to search diligently for his or her 
capability and to develop it, whatever it may be, in all 


earnestness, faithfulness, and loyalty. Both in home- 
life and in school-life our influence over the young 
shonld always be in this direction.—Phila. Ledger. 


Tue Hiener Marasemarics,—Of all the imprac- 
tical studies in higher education, nothing is more im- 
practical than higher mathematics. To ninety-nine out 
of one hundred graduates from colleges, spherical trigo- 
nometry, analytical geometry, and calculus of radicals 
are nothing more than dumb-bells and vaulting-bars in 
the intellectual gymnasium. Having taught two of 
these and cognate branches for several years, I have 


tried to persuade myself otherwise, but not being able, 
I here declare my firm belief; yea, conviction. If any 
one is aggrieved, let him speak.— Hditor of Hducationist. 


Tur Goat.—To many earnest and ambitious teach- 
ers, it seems that a long time stretches ahead before they 
can hope to reach the top of the ladder,—to thoroughly 
master the science of teaching, and know all there is to 
be known of the art of education. It is indeed a long 


‘| time, an illimitable time ; the ladder of improvement dis- 


appears in the clouds, and those who have got above 
them say the end is not in sight. Surely it is not safe 
to say when it will be reached. But this should not 
dishearten or discourage ambitious teachers. The pleas- 
ure of knowing hardly excels that of learning; strength, 
and vigor are found in the climbing. Though one may 
never expect to reach the end of improvement, he may 
aim to advance alittle every day. The determination to 
know each day at least one thing more than yesterday 
will insure a progress of which none can be ashamed.— 
Tenn. Journal of Hducation. 


Too Brititiant. —One of the most objectionable 
practices in recitation is the habit, still tolerated in 
many schools, of the children thrusting up their hands, 
beating the air, and snapping the fingers, whenever a 
special question is put to one of their number. The 
result is confusion of the mind and intimidation of the 
spirit of all save the few whose power of rapid phrasing 
and ready reckoning brings them to the front in this 
cheap sort of competitive recitation. Every pupil in a 
class has a right to a quiet and respectful attention, and 
ample time and favorable conditions for putting his 
knowledge of a subject into suitable language. The 
great danger of our graded school-work is that the bril- 


liant group at the head will do the work, and the rank 
and file be left practically untaught; and the habit of 
which we speak is one of the most mischievous in pro- 
ducing this result.— Wisconsin Journal of Ed. 


In THE ScHooL-RooM.—Teachers, as a general rule, 
talk entirely too loud in the school-room. Often, when 
visiting one room, I have heard the teacher of another 
department giving instruction, asking questions, or re- 
proving pupils, and, at the same time, the pupils are 
talking on the same high key. Now, this is unneces- 
sary; and not only so, it is entirely wrong. Teachers 
should speak distinctly, and require their pupils to do 
the same; but this can be done in a conversational tone. 
All that is necessary is that the teacher and pupil be 


heard; anything louder than this occasions confusion, 
and tends to injure the discipline of the school. Why 
should a pupil be required to read loud enough to be 
heard distinctly for one hundred yards, when the school 
and the teacher are not half so many feet away? A 
teacher may be enthusiastic, and not noisy.—State Supt. 
W. #. Coleman, Mo. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF JENA. 


BY E, J. JAMES, PH.D., 
Professor of Finance and Administration in the Univ. of Penn. 


(Continued from last No.) 

Stoy returned to Jena in 1874 in response to a very 
flattering invitation to resume his old position, He 
had been most of the time a professor in the University 
of Heidelberg, whither he was called as soon as it be- 
came known that he had resigned in Jena. On his 
return he began his seminary with eight stadents,—the 
same number he had had thirty years before. The 
number rapidly increased; until he had about sixty in 
1883. His school-house, which he had presented to the 
city of Jena on his departure in 1865, was restored to 
him, and with it was handed over one of the city boys’ 
schools as a training-school. 

Any students regularly admitted to the University 
are admitted to this seminary. The actual members are 
composed partly of those who have finished their theo- 
logical course, and wish to spend a while in studying 
pedagogics; partly of theological students who are tak- 
ing both courses at once; partly of those preparing to 
teach in the higher schools; and partly of graduates 
of the normal schools who wish to pursue their profes- 
sional education farther. The peculiar element in this 
seminary is that it embraces such different classes of 
students that all are obliged to devote much time to the 
work in the training-school, and that this training-school 
is an elementary school, comprising nothing more than 
we include under the term primary, intermediate, and 
grammar. 

“T wish to teach pedagogics,” remarked Stoy to the 
writer, last summer, “and that is impossible without a 
training-school where the students can observe and prac- 
tice. I don’t care whether they ever intend to teach or 
not,—they cannot comprehend the simplest pedagogical 
facts or principles unless they both see their application 
in the teaching of others, and feel them in their own 
experience. What I wish to do is to get these students 
to understand the general principles which underlie all 
teaching, from the merest elements of numbers, for ex- 
ample, to the most complicated processes of calculus. 
If they get the principles, and will risk their success in 
applying them to any subject, they may be called upon 
to teach. But, to understand the principles, they must 
be masters of the subject-matter by which they are illus- 
trated. I can illustrate all these principles in a caleu- 
lus lesson, but the trouble would be that no one but 
those who are preparing to make a specialty of mathe- 
matics could see the bearing of it. On the contrary, if I 
take arithmetic they can all follow me without difficulty ; 
that is to say, we must choose those subjects which all 
these students can master, and the only ones which all 
can fully control are the so-called elementary branches. 
We are there all on common ground.” 

The work of the seminary is divided into five parts. 
The first includes lectures on History of Education, 
Pedagogics, and Psychology. The other four parts bear 
the somewhat pedantic names of Practicum, Criticum, 
Scholasticum, Pedagogicum. The Practicum is a weekly 
exercise of about two hours in length, consisting chiefly 
of trial lessons given before the members of the seminary 
by.one or two or three of their own number. ‘The pu- 
pils are from the classes of the training-school. 4 There 


are always two, and sometimes three, subjects of in- ~ 
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struction represented, or else two or three different 
grades in the same subject. The members of the sem- 
inary who are expected to be present note down every- 
thing they think worthy of attention, and at some later 
time they all come together in the Criticum, where they 
give the results of their observation, and discuss, in 
detail, the trial lessons which they witnessed in the 
Practicum. About two hours each week are devoted in 
a continuous session to the Criticum. 

The Scholasticum is what we should call a teachers’ 
meeting. All matters pertaining to the discipline or 
management of the school are pertinent in this assem- 
bly. The students who are conducting classes in the 
training-school are of course required to be present. 
The other members who spend often several hours a 
week in visiting the various classes, are also generally 
present with criticism and comments on what they have 
seen. The Scholasticum meets also once a week for 
about two hours. 

The Pedagogicum is the assembly of the seminary 
members for the study of Pedagogics asascience. For- 
mal and elaborate essays on varions educational subjects 
are prepared and read at these meetings. The subjects 
are generally assigned some weeks in advance of the 
time when the essays must be read. Biographical and 
historical topics receive much attention. Presenta- 
tion of educational and psychological theories are the 
texts from which the most far-reaching and comprehen- 
sive discussions take their rise. The Padagogicum 
meets once a week for two hours. 


It will thus be seen that there are four exercises, each 
two hours in length, every week, which have for their 
object the furtherance of the pedagogical knowledge of 
the members of the seminary. Besides these are the 
regular university lecture courses mentioned above. In 
addition to all this, the entire teaching in the training- 
school is performed by the members of the seminary, 
each student conducting a single class in one subject 
for aterm of from three to five months. Theory and prac- 
tice are, therefore, closely united, each receiving large 
share of attention. No one who visits Jena, even for a 
short time, can fail to notice the enviable position Stoy 
has acquired for himself and his seminary, not only in 
the educational system of the Thuringian States, but in 
the thoughts and hearts of all classes of people who have 
come in contact with his work. The seminary rooms 
and the training-school building in Jena are a Mecca 
toward which many longing eyes and aspiring hearts 
are turned from every quarter of Germany and Austria 
to whicn Stoy’s pupils have gone as teachers or pastors. 


The testimony of one of the former members of the 
seminary, which is given in the book referred to in a 
preceding foot-note, is so decisive and interesting that 
it is worth reproduction in this connection: 


“The idea of the higher education of teachers lies at 
the foundation of the seminary in Jena. This is amply 
proven by its history. This swelling, sprouting, grow- 
ing, blossoming from the smallest kind of a grain into a 
full-spreading tree, the wonderful vital energy and 
tenacity of purpose with which it developed under the 
most unfavorable conditions, and grew steadily in intel- 
lectual power and ethical importance, — is not that a 
faithful reproduction of the history of every great idea? 
And its struggle, its apparently complete defeat, its 
scattering to the four winds of heaven, and its final vic- 
tory over the accidents of fate, its hopeful resurrection, 
ite fresh, full flowing sweep back into the old channel 
which it had seemed must forever remain dry and sandy, 
—is not all this common to our seminary with all those 
historic phenomena whose significance as ideas is gen- 
erally acknowledged ? 

“It seems to me, however, as if that which has been 
seen or experienced cannot make so good a claim to the 
importance of an idea as that which has been done or 
created. A true idea, it seems to me, is like a full, liv- 
ing fountain, which pours its waters forth in all direc- 
tions and fertilizes and enriches everything within its 
reach. We may truly apply this figure to our seminary. 
We veterans all took away from it a widening and deep- 
ening intellectual life. As to intellectual profit, I must 
acknowledge that, in spite of diligent attendance at the 
lectures, and in spite of patient study of the literature 

there recommended, it was only through the seminary, 
its institutions and life, that I finally acquired clear- 
ness and confidence in philosophical knowledge, special 
interest and insight into psychology, and a firm grasp 
of fundamental psychological principles. And is it not 
reasonable that the assemblies, whose special purpose it 
was to promote scientific insight and thorough familiarity 
with the subject, that such assemblies, with their free 


intercourse of teacher and pupil, their fresh and lively 
exchange of thought should be of vastly more advantage 
than lecture hearing or solitary study ? The object of 
these conferences was to fix more firmly in the mind 
that knowledge which every participant was then ex- 
pected to translate into practice. A principle once dis- 
cussed was clearly illustrated by examples from the 
training-school with which all were acquainted. 

“The docendo discimus is a very old and very true 
statement, and, for my own part, I am fully conscious 
that I never got as valuable material for my systematic 
and practical theology, particularly for my homiletics, 
anywhere else as in the lessons in religion and the 
Bible, which I gave or heard this year in the training- 
school, The teacher of mathematics, or natural science, 
or language, must have had a similar experience. Of 
course the docere and the discere are two very different 
things. An accumulation of names, dates, definitions, 
of all sorts of knowledge imparted during the lesson, 
will, of course, be the result of any conscientious teach- 
ing. But there is a kind of discere which deserves-a 
higher rank. The clarification and sharp determina- 
tion of scientific ideas, the firm fixing of them in the 
mind, the conscious possession and retention of scien- 
tific principles, the gaining of an intelligent and firm 
foothold on the basis of a science which has proved its 
practical character by actual test,—all this cannot come 
through haphazard teaching, but only through such 
training as is given in a seminary like that of Stoy’s. 
There everyone must see his plan of instruction placed 
before the bar of scientific investigation ; there no report 
is dismissed until the question, Why? is answered. 
Discipline and methods must justify themselves as to 
origin and aim, and what life and light are poured out 
by the thoughtful discussion of what has been seen, 
heard, and done in the school. Yes; I answer for all 
the members of the seminary, when I say that our 
‘practica’ and ‘critica’ poured floods of light and 
life into our intellects, our capabilities, and our views, 
—particularly into the latter.’ 


The author of the above quotation, a pastor in a small 
Thuringian village, proceeds in the same enthusiastic 
vein to speak of the great moral and ethical advantage 
which the members of the seminary had derived from 
intercourse with Stoy. Enough has been said to show 
what the members of this seminary think of their work 
as they look back on it through the vista of years, and 
after it has been tried and tested by the fires of ex- 


perience. 

Stoy published in the Allgemeine Schulzeitung of the 
year 1876, a series of propositions which presents his 
views in a nutshell, and form a good close to the pres- 
ent article. He speaks here chiefly of the “ education 
of teachers for the higher schools,” though most of his 
remarks apply equally well to “higher education of 
teachers” : 

“ We propose to offer to the future teachers in higher 
schools who are still in the university an opportunity : 
(1) Of working over more carefully and thoroughly their 
university lectures; (2) of gaining a true pedagogic in- 
sight; (3) of acquiring a practical skill based upon thor- 
ough self-observation and reflection. The scientific 
study and comprehension of the subject-matter of the 
various branches of instruction should be left to the 
various special seminaries in mathematics, language, 
etc. No one can acquire a pedagogic insight by learn- 
ing a lot of isolated rules, instructions, and ‘practical 
guides,’ but only by mastering fully a systematic whole 
of well-grounded principles and their conclusions. To 
produce this pedagogic insight the following things are 
necessary: (a) formal courses of lectures upon history 
and science of pedagogics, both general and special ; 
(5) reproduction and elaboration of these lectures in es- 
says and discussions; (c) supplementing and illustrat- 
ing these pedagogical principles by actual teaching. 
The communication of the science of education is the 
business of the university, and demands the undivided 
services of a full professor. The illustration of the 
lectures on pedagogics, by giving and observing in- 
struction, is an indispensable complement to the lec- 
ture, and belongs just as much to the university 
course of future teachers as clinics to that of medi- 
cine, or trial sermons to that of theological students. 
In order to acquire a practical skill, based on peda- 
gogic insight, it is necessary: 1. To give continu. 
ous instruction for a considerable period in several dif- 
ferent branches ; 2. To make careful preparation under 
the general direction of the professor for each hour’s 
instruction; 3. To review in a careful and elaborate 
criticism one’s own and others’ work. The exercises 
in continuous instruction should be given as a rule after 
passing the State examination for teacher’s certificate. 
The only proper place for this continuous instruction is 
a training-school conductedin a truly pedagogical spirit. 
The significance of such a school does not lie in the 
preparation it gives for teaching definite branches, or 
grades, or courses, but rather in the production of a 


pedagogic training, a pedagogic of thinking 


willing, feeling, which forms the best preparation 
for entering on work in any special field. That 
training-school will be the best,—(1) Which includes 
not merely one class or one grade, but a systematic 
whole embracing all the grades of some one system 
from the lowest to the highest; (2) which presents in 
its course of study in their simplest form those elements 
which are common to all general education; 3. which 
compels the teacher to a complete revolution in his own 
style of thought and speech in order to adapt them to 
the pupils; (4) which renders success in teaching and 
discipline easy on account of the simplicity of thought 
and disposition of the pupils. These conditions are all 
realized in an elementary school embracing such a 
course as is required of all children in the State.” 


We may add, in conclusion, that Stoy’s seminary is 
sui generis : there is nothing like it elsewhere. Its dis- 
tinctive peculiarities will appear more clearly when com- 
pared with other institutions in Germany for the edu- 
cation of teachers for the higher schools. 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


I1X*—BE YOURSELF, BUT IMPROVE YOURSELF. 


BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY, A.M., PH.D. 


We have had frequent talks, first and last, upon the 
subject of “ What Boys Should Read.” There is at this 
day such an abundance of good reading-matter that no 
one has any excuse for indulging in objectionable read- 
ing. The presses of our enterprising publishers teem 
with good books, well written, often beautifully illus- 
trated; books of travel, adventure, biography, science, 
and the like; and so cheap that few need be debarred 
the privilege of owning at least a few choice ones. The 
libraries are full of them, and most of you can get them 
from the public library, the Christian Association Li- 
brary, and other collections. Moreover, there are now 
many juvenile periodicals, like the Youth’s Companion, 
St. Nicholas, etc., which furnish weekly or monthly the 
best of reading admirably adapted to the young. I 
think, therefore, there is not the slightest excuse for 
feeding on husks. 

The following incident illustrates the evil effects of 
pernicious reading. I do not suppose it occurred in 
this city, but I cannot justly say about that. The scene 
of the incident is supposed to be at the family fireside; 
the time, “early candle-lighting.” The persons intro- 
duced are father and son: 

“Charles, come here. What is the meaning of such 
a report as this?” 


Report of Charles M. Smith, for term ending Nov. 
27, 1883. Arithmetic, 57; Geography, 69; Hnglish 
Grammar, 43; Reading, 85; Spelling, 71; Writing, 70; 
Average, 66. Deportment, 72; General Standing, 69. 
Whole number in Class, 19; Rank in Class, 19. 


“No. 19 in class of 19. Foot of the class! Well, 
well, That is my boy Charley, is it? How did this 
happen ?” 
“ T don’t know, sir.” 
“Don’t know, sir? Who does know? When you 
first entered the Everett School, a year ago last Septem- 
ber, you ranked No. 3 in a class of 30. The next term 
you were No. 6; in the spring, No. 10; and at the close 
of the year you stood No. 14 in a class of 24; and, now 
you come home with this report, No. 19 in a class of 19. 
Well, where will you be next term?” 
“T mean to do better next term, sir.” 
“Well, but just explain how this has come about.” 
“T can’t, sir.” 
“You can’t? 
fairly ?” 
“T think not, sir.” 
“ Does he show partiality ? ” 
“T don’t think so, sir.” 
“Well then, how is it that you are at the foot of the 
class ?” 
“T can’t tell, sir.” 
“Can’t tell. Jcan tell you, Charles. 
that basket filled with apples ?” 
“T do, sir.” 
“Empty out the apples upon the floor, in the corner 
of the room.” 
* This article is designed to take the place of one in Tue 


JouBgNAL of Nov. 15, which contains a stupid blunder. Those 
who preserve this series of articles are requested to destroy 


Has the teacher marked you un- 


Do you see 


that and to put this in its place. The substance of the present 
article appeared in the Congregationalist several years ago. 
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“T’ve done it, sir.” 

“ Now take the basket out to the wood-pile, and fill it 
half full of fine chip-dirt.” 

“ Here it is, sir.” 

“ Now put in the apples.” 

Charles piled on the apples till the basket would hold 
no more. 

“Tt will not hold them, sir.” 

“Will not hold them? But it did before. 


” 


Pile them 
on 

Charles piled up the apples as long as they would 
stay on, and then said: 

“Tt will not hold them all, sir.” 

“Pile them on; pile them on. 
before.” 

“Yes, father, but now the basket is half full of chip- 
dirt.” 

“Ab, my son, there’s the mischief. When,a basket 
is half full of chip-dirt it will not hold a basket full of 
apples. You have been filling your mind with chip-dirt 
stories, and how do you think you can then fill it with 
arithmetic and spelling. How many volumes of Oliver 
Optic’s works have you read ?” 

“T have read them all, sir.” 

“And how many dime novels?” 

“T do not know, sir. I have read a good many.” 

“ What papers do you read?” 

“ The Fireside Companion, The Boys of New York, 
and The Boys’ Own.” 

“ Well, my son, that basket must be pretty nearly 
full of chip-dirt by this time, and how do you suppose 
* you can now pile in the geography and the grammar ?” 

“T never looked upon it in that light before.” 

“ Well, my boy, take the chip-dirt back to the wood- 
house and see if ‘the basket will hold the apples then.” 

Charles quickly left the chip-dirt outside, and filled 
the basket with the apples. 

“Does it hold them now?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; it holds them all now.” 

“ Well, my son, it will not be so easy to empty the 
chip-dirt from your mind, But I caution you not to put 
any more in.” 

Charles understood the meaning of this. It wasa 
good example of object teaching, and the next term, 
although it cost him many a severe effort to keep away 
from the chip-dirt, his record was far less unsatisfactory. 
He was no longer below rank. It is to be hoped that 
Charley will yet crowd out the chip-dirt from his mind 
by filling it with the good and the true. 

That is the incident, and if it applies to any of you, I 
hope you will make the application. It gives me great 
satisfaction, however, to say that I believe there is far 
less chip-dirt in this school than there was a few years 
ago. The last list of books that I noted in my memo- 
randum-book, asking each boy in school the title of the 
last book he had read, was a very satisfactory list. 
There was very little chip-dirt among the books read. 
Some day, when I have collated them, I may read you 
the list. 


It held them all 


History As TAUGHT IN OUR First Grapves.—His- 
tory, as generally taught in grammar schools, seems to 
be of but little practical utility. Any treatise on his- 
tory, to be brought within the limits necessary for a 
text-book, must of necessity consist principally of the 
merest outlines of dry facts and uninteresting dates. 
These the pupils are expected to master in a given time 
by the mere dint of repetition and memory. If mas- 
tered at all, they are retained no longer than will serve 
for obtaining the desired promotion at the annual ex- 
amination. I am of the opinion that the history lesson 
might be made more interesting, as well as more profit- 
able, if it were divested of the form of a recitation, and 
made to partake more of the nature of a conversation 
between the class and the teacher. Let the ge con- 
sult other books within their reach, and let the teacher 
supplement the meager outlines of the text-book with 
facts and incidents derived from her more scholarly and 
extended researches. To give the utmost freedom pos- 
sible to the teacher, no examination should be held by 
the superintendent on this branch of study. In this 
way an interest in the study of history can be created 
and maintained that cannot fail to “ee oe more profit- 
able results than are obtained by the present dry and 
uninteresting method.—Z. B. Neely, Supt, of Schools, 


GEOGRAPHY. 


BY CHAS. F. KING, LEWIS SCHOOL, BOSTON.. 


X.—ARRANGEMENT OF TOPICS FOR CLASSES. 
(Continued from p. 257, Dec, 6, 1883.) 


THIRD CLASS. 
I. Srupy. 

North America and Europe: Central States, Pacific 
States, territories. 

Representative States and territories: Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Alaska. 
United States reviewed as a whole. 
Study from the following topics : 


{ 1. Hemispheres. 

2. Zone. 

3. Shape. 

4. Comparative size. [outline. 
5. Progressive map, diagram and 


1. Position, ete. } 
| 


1. Ranges. 
1, Mount. 
1. Highlands. Systems. 4. Vole . 
2. Surface. 2. Lowlands. (2. Plateaus, 


3. Draw Profile. 


1. Water Partings. 
3. Drainage. 2. Lakes, 
3. River Systems. 
4. Climate. 
1. Named in order. 
5. Political Divisions. 2. Capitals. 
3. Principal towns (only a few). 
6. Natural Divisions (very few). 
{ 1. Vegetable. 


2. Animal. 


Races. 

Population. 

. Occupation. 

Manners and Customs. 
Education. 

. Religion. 
Government. 
Commerce. 


7. Life. 4 


cobs 


3. Human. 


8. Productions. 
9. Exports and Imports. 
10. Journeys. 

11. Comparisons throughout. 


Memory-maps of North America and Europe. Com- 
parisons should henceforth be made prominent. 


II, AND READING. 


Talking. — Canals. The Sea. Gulf 
Stream. 

Commerce between America and Europe. Domestic 
commerce. 

Occupations of the West, as gold, silver, and copper 
mining; grazing, wheat-growing, lumbering. 

Places noted for Natural Scenery. 

Colonization, Immigration. 

Reason for locality of Cities, 

Prominent Cities in the West,—Chicago, St. Louis, 
Denver, San Francisco, Portland, etc. 

Prominent cities in Europe,—London, Paris, Rome, 
Venice, St. Petersburg, Berlin, etc. 

Topics omitted in previous classes. 

Reading to the class as time permits: Alaska, 
Whymper; Knocking Round the Rockies, Ingersoll; 
Among the Sioux of Dakota; The Open Polar Sea, 
Hayes; Arctic Explorations, Kane; The Family Flight, 
E. E. Hale; Three Vassar Girls Abroad, Mrs. Champ- 
ney ; Bodley Grandchildren in Holland, Scudder ; Hans 
Brinker, Dodge; Fred Markam in Russia, Kingston; 
Young Folks Abroad, Oliver Optic’s Books of Travel. 


III. Hewps. 


Wall maps, globes, Sonnenschein and Allen’s Atlas 
of Raised Maps, Physical Charts, printed schedule of 
topics, drawing-paper, outline-maps on blackboard cloth, 
review charts, scrap-book, etc. 

Objects. —Products of the sea, such as shells, coral, 
whalebone, whale’s tooth, sea-weed, sponges, star-fishes, 
mollusks, etc. 
~ Gold, silver, lead, and copper ores; minerals; wheat; 
specimens of wood; bark of the Big Trees, etc. 

Sealskin and other furs. 

Manufactured articles from various parts of Europe 
brought by pupils. 

Pictures.—Canals, lighthouses, marine plants, fishes, 
different kinds of ships. 


Lighthouses. 


Grazing (McNally’s, p. 64); farming in the West 
(Swinton’s, p. 52, Harper’s, p. 52); Yosemite (Harper's, 
p. 63); Cafion (Guyot’s New Intermediate, p. 50; Har- 
per’s, p 61) ; Yellowstone (Harper’s, p. 60; Swinton’s, p. 
56); Estes Park (Rocky Mountains, Miss Bird). 
Stereoscopic pictures of Europe, and such pictures as 
are found in Harper’s,,McNally’s, Swinton’s, Maury’s, 
Appleton’s, and New Eclectic geographies, and in all 
juvenile, and most adult books of travel referring to 
Europe. 

Books for consultation: Alaska, Dall; California, 
Nordhoff ; Greenland, Prof. Rink; The Great Frozen 
Sea, Markham; The Polar World, Hartwig; Upper 
Yellowstone, Wyndham; Old Mexico and Her Lost 
Provinces, Bishop; Walks in London, Hare; Notes on 
England, Mrs. Hawthorne; English Traits, Emerson ; 
Notes on England, Taine; Holland, DeAmicis ; Home 
Life in Germany, Brace; Jtalian Journeys, Howells ; 
Walks in Rome, Hare; Russia, Wallace; Land of the 
Midnight Sun, Du Chaillu; Seven Spanish Cities, and 
The Way to Them, Hale; Scrambles Among the Alps. 
Whymper; Manual of Commerce, Browne; Ocean 
Wonders, Damon; The Ocean, Reclus, Hartwig, and 
Figuier; Half-Hours Underground ; Physical Geogra- 
phy, Guyot; Mining West of the Rocky Mountains, 
Raymond. 

Apgar’s System of Map-drawing, from its simplicity 
and direct help in drawing outlines, is superior to any 
thus far examined. (See Swinton’s and Warren’s Ge- 
ographies. ) 

The books given under “II. Talking and Reading,” 
are especially adapted for reading to the class, either 
by teacher or pupil. Those under “ Reading for Con- 
sultation,” contain valuable information upon the sub- 
jects to be taught; they are not so popular as the first- 
named, and yet many of them are well adapted to the 
more mature pupils. 

Teachers must not expect too much of their pupils in 
mathematical geography. The subject is difficult for 
adult minds to comprehend. Every part here must be 
explained and illustrated over and over again. Only 
simple facts should be taught, leaving scientific facts for 
the First Class. 

A large number of subjects are given in “II. Talk- 
ing and Reading,” in order that teachers may select 
what seem appropriate for their classes. Probably few 
teachers will find time to teach them all. 

Many of these subjects can be taught in connection 
with the study of the country related thereto; as for 
instance, the best time to speak about “ Mining for 
Coal” is in the lessons for the Middle States. 

Outline-maps drawn in oil upon blackboard cloth are 
invaluable helps to teaching in ‘all classes. The cloth, 
all mounted, in different sizes and at different prices, 
from $1.00 to $2.00, may be obtained of John A, 
Boyle, 15 Bromfield street, Boston. 


THE LIBRARY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


From the numerous reports of discussions on the general 
topic of the way the public libraries can be best utilized by the 
public schools, it is evident that the whole subject of the char- 
acter and amount of the general reading of our boys and girls 
is justly exciting renewed attention. And what is true of 
cities is equally true of small towns and country schools, But 
not having public libraries, the question seems to assume the 
additional difficulty of securing one. I wish to say that it is 
easier to establish a library and create a disposition to read good 
books by the younger people of a small community, than to get 
the pupils of a city to utilize their privileges. All that is 
needed is an interest in this work, a little perseverance, and 
common sense, 

In a little town of some four thousand people, the superin- 
tendent of the schools conceived the idea of building up a 
library for the schools, He tried to inaugurate a course of 
lectures, but failed in that. Then, through the codperation 
of his teachers, and especially through the labors of the in- 
structor in music, he succeeded in getting up three concerts 
the first year. By charging a small sum, not exceeding fifteen 
cents, for single admission, enough was realized to make a 
very respectable beginning. The next year these entertain- 
ments were varied by a festival, and during the year following 
they were continued from time to time. In this way the 
pupils were trained to public work, and in various ways bene- 
ficial. They were made to believe that these books were for 
themselves, and that they had earned them. A high ideal was 
placed before them, and so when these books were bought, the 
preparatory work of earning them contributed very powerfully 


Gold, copper, and ailver mining (Harper’s, p. 50, 


St. Jo., Mo. 


Maury’s, p. 64). 


toward that state of mind which made them long for them 
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and eagerly seek forjthem. They felt and feel a personal inter- 
est such as pupils cannot feel in the books of a public library. 
More than that, the people were brought into harmony with 
the subject of good books. They supported the movement. 
We did not, only on one occasion, solicit money contributions, 
because we preferred to make the library a personal matter 
with the children. This year we intend having « series of 
monthly entertainments by each room, at which we propose 
to make a small charge for this same work. It entails extra 
labor, but its benefits far outweigh its disadvantages for com- 
paratively little time is taken from the schools. 

The schools have been running two and a-half months. At 
the beginning we distributed the books among the rooms, 
having bought about seventy-five for primary grades, charging 
these books to the teacher. An average of about twenty-five 
books were placed in nine rooms. These books are such 
as the Rollo and Franconia Series, Yonge’s Histories, Knox’s 
Travels, Coffin’s books, etc.,—good, solid, attractive books,— 
including the Pansy Library. A report from the teachers 
shows these results: The pupils of the third year read 60 
volumes ; fourth year, 92; fifth year, 133; sixth year, 50; 
seventh year, 60; eighth year, 52; ninth year, 69; tenth year 
and upward,40. These books were reported as having been read 
through,—not merely taken from the library. We allow pupils 
to take these books home with them and keep them a week. 
By putting them in the rooms, the children are induced to 
read them; and while it is true that the wear is greater, still it 
is better to have them actively engaged in their mission of 
good than to rust away on the shelves. Four hundred pupils 
have thus read, in two months, five hundred and fifty books. 
The books are constantly out. And while it is true that many 
are not read as carefully as desirable, still the evidence of 
the value of this reading is becoming more and more apparent. 
A school of five hundred pupils does not need a large library. 
Five hundred volumes is enough. What is needed is, (1) To 
buy books that children will read, yet of a pure, ennobling 
tendency ; (2) Have them earn them; (3) Pat them into the 
rooms; (4) Make arrangements for constantly increasing the 


supply. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications relating to this department should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. Eastman, East Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


ANAGRAMS. 
{An American Author and some of his Works.) 


1. Fit a line even. 

2. Man woos a snare. 

8 O, I can clog free nouns, O. 
4, Acca, Ann cain quiet each. 
5. I jast Lena. 


y 
6. I'll show Will Mead. 


NUMERICAL CONUNDRUMS. 
1. What number represents the smal! boy’s marbles ? 
2. When we give a person a ride what fraction do we take ? 
3. What number, expressed as an ordinal, suite the baby’s 
mother ? R. H. 


ENIGMA: 51 LETTERS. 


My 28, 5, 50, 37, 2, 48, is simply. 

My ll, 22, 51, 4, 16, 41, 21, 24, 44, is cowardly. 
My 34, 8. 9, 25, 26, 44, is fit. 

My 45, 35, 41, 15, 1 17, 22, is the act of carrying. 
My 14, 7, 31, 15, 26, 49, is to bind up. 

My 39, 8, 33, 42, 10, is a pattern. 

My 3, 40, 47, 20, is lank. 

My 36, 29, 13, 32, is average. 

My 43, 19, 30, 18, is a narrow passage. 

My 12, 38, 6, 46, 23, is part of a fishing-tackle. 
My whole is a quotation from Shakespeare. 


x. Y. Z. 


RHYMING DECAPITATIONS,. 
1. John, while walking on the —— 
Met two children, and to —— 
2. He esid with kindness in his ——: 
** Good-morning, prettly little ——; 
3. I'm walking bere to see the ——; 
Why are youcome? Tell me, | ——.’’ 
4. The eldest said, with answer ——, 
** Because this ship has come to ——. 


5. Three years our father has been —— 
On board this ship, and he’s the —— 


6. For whom we to the wharf come ——. 
Oh, here he ie! Papa, my ——! 


7. The sailor, free from ocean’s ——, 
Clasped both his children in his ——. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 8. 


EnIGMA.— Morose. 

ANAGRAMS.—1. Dayton. 
Cleveland. 5. Delaware. 
Akron. 9% Toledo. 10. Sandusky. 
walk. 13. Elyria. 14. Ashtabula. 

— Correct solutions to the Enigma and Anagrams of Nov. 8 
are received from M. E. McDonald, Amesbury, Mass. 


2. Columbus. 3. Springfield. 4. 
6. Mansfield. 7. Wooster. 8. 
11. Marietta, 12. Nor- 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
UNANIMOUS APPROVAL OF MEDICAL STAFF. 

Dr. T. G Comstock, physician at Good Samaritan Hospital, 
St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘For years we have used it in this hos- 
diseases, and as a drink during 

ne and in the convalescene of lingering fevers. It has 
the unanimous approval of our medical staff.’ 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
REPORTS OF DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


President Arthur’s message, after the manner of recent 
years, presents an able summary of the Nation’s progress, 
political and commercial; forms, in fact, a chapter of to-day’s 
history of our own country, and what history can be of more 
moment to an American. 

Of the many points touched upon, the following are of gen- 
eral interest: 

In alluding to the International African Association and 
the country’s interest in Stanley’s work, with possibly a sug- 
gestion to France, the President says: 


**The rich and populous valley of the Congo is being opened 
to commerce by a society called the International African 
Association, of which the king of the Belgians is president, 
and acitizen of the United States the chief executive officer. 
Large tracts of territory have been ceded to the Association by 
native chiefs, roads have been opened, steamboats placed on 
the rivers, and the nucleus of States established at twenty-two 
stations under one flag, which offers freedom to commerce 
and prohibits the slave trade. The objects of the society are 
philanthropic. It does not aim at permanent political control, 
but seeks the neutrality of the valley. The United States can- 
not be indifferent to this work, nor to the interests of their 
citizens involved in it. It may become advisable for us to 
coéperate with other commercial powers in promoting the 
rights of trade and residence in the Congo valley free from 
interference or political control of any nation” 


Referring to foreign congresses, etc., he repeats the sug- 
gestion of his last message, “that provision be made for the 
exercise of discretionary power by the Executive in appointing 
delegates to such conventious. Able specialists are ready to 
serve the national interests in such capacity without personal 
profit or other compensation than the defrayment of expenses 
actually incurred, and this a comparatively small annual ap- 
propriation would suffice to meet.”’ 

Another notable suggestion is that it may be well to adopt a 
policy of retaliation with those governments who discriminate 
against American commerce: ‘‘If, for example, the Executive 
were empowered to apply to Spanish vessels and cargoes from 
Cuba and Puerto Rico the same rules of treatment and scale 
of penalties for technical faults which are applied to our vessels 
and cargoes in the Antilles, a resort to that course might not 
be barren of good results.’’ 

The President does not favor a continuation of the rapid 
liquidation of the debt, and deprecates ‘‘ any radical revision 
or sweeping modification of the existing law.’’ He expects 
the tariff act of this year will, as it is, reduce the revenue from 
$50,000,000 to $60,000,000, 

There is no uncertain sound in the reference tothe Mormon 
question. President Arthur evidently believes in using the 
stoutest weapons which the Constitution puts at our service, 
and favors the repeal of the act upon which the existing gov- 
ernment in Utah is based, the control of the Territory by Con- 
gress, and the establishment of a commission. 

In speaking of Federal aid to education, he says: ‘‘ I have pre- 
viously referred to the alarming state of illiteracy in certain 
portions of the country, and again submit for the consideration 
of Congress whether some federal aid should not be extended 
to public primary education wherever adequate provision there- 
for has not already been made.’’ Another matter of moment 
is the proposed authorization of the executive to veto partic- 
ular items of an appropriation bill without exposing the whole 
measure to defeat. The President also indorses suggestions of 
the Secretaries of War and of the Navy, and of the Postmaster- 
General; urges the redaction of local postage to one cent; of 
the creation of a territorial government in Alaska; speaks 
favorably of the working of the Civil-service Reform; questions 


the policy of a government telegraph, but urges a sort of gov- 
ernment supervision over inter-state telegraphic communica- 
tion. In fact, caution and discretion characterize the whole 
message. 


POSTOFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


The report of the Postmaster-General on the postal service 
contains several recommendations, the most important of 
which are that the unit of letter-postage should be made one 
ounce instead of a half-ounce, and that the rate on transient 
newspapers and periodicals should be one cent for every three 
ounces, instead of one cent for every two ounces, as at present. 
The reasons in favor of these changes which Mr. Gresham 
gives are — the raising of the unit for letter-postage will not 
make much difference in the receipts, since the greater part of 
all letters mailed weigh less than half an ounce each. The 
reduced rate would bring all newspapers within the one-cent 
limit and remove all chance for misunderstanding. With 
these minor reductions the Postmaster General thinks the De- 
partment should rest for the present. On the question of a 
postal telegraph, he maintains the authority of Congress to 
assume control of the business, but does not thing the evils 
complained of in the present management are sufficiently 
grievous to call for Congressional legislation. 


THE TREASURY REPORT.. 


The Secretary of the Treasury’s report shows a very prosper- 
ous state of the Nation’s finances: 

The surplus of the past fiscal year is $132,879,444.41 against 
$145 543 810 71 in 1882, $101,016,653.76 in 1881, aud $68,678,- 
978,62 in 1880. A slight decline in the revenue for this year is 
due, not to bad business, but to the revenue act approved en 
March 3. The interest on the public debt, our principal ex- 
pense, is growing rapidly less, having been reduced from up- 
wards of $95,000,000 in 1880 to 59,000,000 in 1883. While our 
debt and interest accounts decrease, our commerce increases, 
having, in 1880, shown imports to the value of over $667,000,000, 
and in 1883 of over $723,000,000, the exports remaining about 


the same, as far as figures show, in the two periods. Secretary 
Folger estimates that the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, will 


show a net surplus of $85,000,000, and the next fiscal year a 
surplus of $106,000,000, 

Referring to the current discussion about the distribution of 
surplus revenue among the States, he characterizes the plan as 
** exacting money from the people for the purpose of returning 
it to them by filtering distribution through State governments.”’ 
This process, he thinks, will find no favor with Congress, or 
with those who make Congresses,—the people. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

Last evening I had the pleasure of reading your editorial re- 
view, in THE JOURNAL of the 22d ult., of my paper on ‘‘ Our 
Children’s Bodies’”’ in the November Harper’s Magazine. 
After pronouncing its ‘‘picture of physical incapacity,’’ espe- 
cially among the more favored classes ‘‘of city girls unfortu- 
nately too true,’’ and adding that ‘‘a good deal said of their 
brothers in the article is of great importance,’’ and that arti- 
cles of this kind ‘*‘ will doubtless awaken attention in many 
quarters where reform is needed,’’ you turn and say that, “as a 
philosophical or strictly truthful presentation of the general 
condition of health-matters in our country,’’ you read such 
papers ‘‘ with a good many grains of discount.”’ 

You offer no testimony to support this view, but instead ex- 
press a conclusion. I was careful to bring forward as wit- 
nesses the editors of two of the most successfully and widely- 
circulated journals in this country, a physician who, I am 
assured, is the acknowledged head of his profession in Phila- 
delphia in mental disorders; and Dr. Nathan Allen, of Rhode 
Island, whom I have not the pleasure of knowing, but whose 
writings are extensively quoted. I have also uniformly found 
their view amply sustained by physicians of character and 
standing in various of our cities with whom I had talked, as 
well as by the president of Harvard College in one of his an- 
nual reports; by school commissioners of this city, Brooklyn, 
and eleewhere; and by the president of the Board of Health 
here. From testimony thus offered by witnesses exception. 
ally able to determine, and unusually well placed to know, it 
seemed safe to sketch the picture which you frankly concede 
to be ‘too true,’? and of “great importance.’”’ If, then, it is 
true, the need of steps to remedy it among the children you 
speak of is self-evident. The reasons you offer against its 
truth are a visible improvement in the last twenty years in the 
health of young women in the old Northern States of the At- 
lantic slope, more sensible dress, better food and cooking. All 
these I cheerfully admit. 

You give, also, two further reasons; namely, increasing at- 
tention to out-door exercise, and the application of sound prin- 
ciples of hygiene. But are not these exactly the things urged 
in the article? I show the enormous attention in our land to 
mental training, and ask, Who trains teachers, — gives time, 
thought, and labor to equip each boy and giri with a vigorous 
and efficient body which will serve them well when they reach 
the wear and strain of the real work of life? That such strain 
will come, and will be severe, you not only admit, but you urge 
it home with these words: ‘‘ The secret of a great deal of the 
bad health io all classes is not to be found so much in bad 
physical habits as in the tremendous spirited pressure and gen- 
eral strain of our new republican civilization” To press those 
in charge of our youth to fit them to meet this strain, was a 
prominent purpose with us in writing the article. 

You seem to have gotten the impression that I urge a return 
to **such brute strength as was developed in the muscular 
eras.’ But where do I do that? I point to the farmer’s 
healthy out-door life, where so many city men laid the founda- 
tion of their success in standing the strain of city life, and ask 
how many of their city-born and city-bred sons ever had even 
one day of such schooling,—or could stand it. 1 point to the 
feeble way they play most of their games, and their failure thus 
to develop vigor; to the lack of steady and rational work, and 
the danger of overwork in headless gymnasia. I show that 
really Only a few take part in the athletic events described at 
such length in the papers, and that they are not shared in by 
boys and girls atall. I distinguish between wasting time in 
athletic feats, and taking rational, daily exercise; and urge the 
benefits, not of the former, but of the latter. I give the testi- 
mony of some of the witnesses I have named, and could have 
given far more had there been need. I show the value of a 
good body to Lincoln or Garfield, and that it seems to Mr. 
Huxley so important a matter that he urges with great force 
the getting it. I cite Mr. Herbert Spencer’s words as to how 
our most favored people impressed him, physically, in bis re- 
cent visit among them, and as to whether a better physical 
foundation would not have been to them of almost priceless 
value. I ask in-door men and women to try an hour of Mr. 
Gladstone’s favorite walking, or some other pleasant out-door 
recreation daily. I call attention to gratifying results where 
the hands and feet were thus given systematic and sensible, 
but not severe, work under a judicious teacher. 

Now, where in all this do 1 urge the getting “‘such brute © 
strength” as you refer to ? or encourage what you term “ the 
present rage for animalism’’? The animals I cite as instances 
of men who have used, but not abused, their bodies are Presi- 
idents McCosh and Eliot, Professor Agassiz and Mr. Gladstone. 
Indeed their physical training was more severe, and ofttimes 
more hazardous than I ask or even believe in, Yet which half 
of your sentence will apply the better to them when you say, 
‘the new man and woman will be finer in texture, and more 
decisive in many ways where the ‘old Adam’ was coarse, and 
brutal, and ineffective.’’ Will you characterize either one of 


these gentlemen as coarse, brutal, or ineffective ? 


| 
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You say that a good deal of writing by acertain class of these 
critics “‘is better adapted to raising blooded stock than edu- 
cating Christian souls in serviceable bodies.” Will you kindly 
indicate what part of my article is so better adapted? On the 
other hand, does a solitary line of it do other than tend to for- 
ward this work which you have so well put into words, of edu- 
cating Christian souls in serviceable bodies ? Has it not been 
exactly my aim throughout to urge all, especially those who 
have indifferent bodies now, to secure euch bodily education 
as shall bring them jast such serviceable bodies, and to put 
them in the way of getting them? Do you name any other 
plan and show it to be better? You say, what are needed are 
‘‘ more delicate and far-reaching methods of discipline in the 
mental, moral, and wsthetical realm.’’ But if mental and 
moral discipline are the remedy which will train half-built and 
often feeble-bodied children to meet that which you call the 
“whirlwind,” and which you characterize as “‘a fearful peril 
to the children,’’—namely, the pressure and strain above-men- 
tioned,—who will progress most under such discipline, the well 
or the sick, the strong or the weak? Would you hire a sick 
man to work for you if you wanted the work done, and done 
well? For this very mental discipline which you seek, will not 
the well child be better equipped than the sick one? The 
brain is conceded, I believe, to be the organ of mental work. 
But that brain is fed by blood, and if its supply were cut off 
its work would cease, But if the organs which make that 
blood send up a poor article, will the brain do as good work, 
and as much of it, as it would with healthy, vigorous blood ? 
Mr. Huxley clearly thinks not; President Eliot, also, when he 
says in a recent annual report, ‘‘ All professional biography 
teaches that to win lasting distinction in sedentary, in-door 
occupation, which task the brain and the nervous system, 
extraordinary toughness of body must accompany extraordinary 
mental powers.’’ But will your plan of delicate and far- 
reaching discipline in the mental aud moral realm, unaccom- 
panied also by some sensible and vigorous physical training, 
bring any of this ‘‘ extraordinary toughness of body ’’ so nec- 
essary to success ? 


If, as all find who try it, a vigorous constitutional daily im- 
proves the digestion, expands the Jungs, frees an overworked 
brain, and sends one back eager for his duties, instead of 
averse to them, is it not well to urge such an outing or any 
equivalent work, under judicious guidance, on the many who 
need it? For this “‘ peril’’ you name, you say ‘‘ the Blaikie 
school of reformers seems to us to have no satisfactory remedy ; 
mere animalism is evidently not the panacea.”’ But have you 
shown that I anywhere pleaded for or encouraged animalism, 
or that my remedy will not do the work? Let us hear what 
one says who has tried it. An editor of a leading metropol- 
itan daily,—a middle aged, clear-brained, carefully-educated 
man of high character and aims, who would come squarely up 
to every requirement of your rule,—he yet had todo his work 
with a flat-chested, weak, poor affair of a body, and went 
about with a pale, bloodless look, indicating anything but 
health. I prevailed on him to exercise one hour a day, not at 
any violent work, or in which he incurred any risk, but directly 
under the eye of a judicious and experienced teacher, —in short, 
of Dr. Sargent, then in this city, but who was soon sought out 
by President Eliot and called to Harvard, where he is doing 
excellent work. After three months of such exercising the 
gentleman wrote me: 


**T not only have a new body, but, what is more valuable, 
literally anew head. I work with more ease and freshness 
than I ever knew before, and can do double my former amount 
of work without brain-weariness. Where formerly I always 
had a headache when my day’s work was done, now such a 
thing is unknown to me. I go about with an elasticity which 
I thought I had buried with my boyhood, and perpetually re- 
joice like a strong man toruna race. As it was your counsel 
which turned my attention to this most wonderful cure-all, | 
am correspondingly Gratefally yours,” 


Does this sound as if that work had rendered this gentleman 
**coarse, and brutal, and ineffective,’ or had dragged him 
down any from that ‘‘ higher order of mental, moral, and spir- 
itual manhood which you say is so needed ? or, as if you cor- 
rectly describe the remedy of what you call my echool of re- 
formers when you call it ‘‘mere animalism’?? We rate a 
minister a fair worker to-day who preaches two sermons each 
Sunday, or a hundred and four a year, and who often finds 
himself so jaded at that, when vacation time comes around, 
that, if the newspapers tell it correctly, he preaches far better 
after his vacation than he did before it. Yet John Wesley, 
instead of any paltry 104a year, preached in fifty years, 42,- 
000 sermons; edited, compiled, translated, or wrote nearly 200 
books and pamphlets; dedicated over a thousand chapels, and 
yet found time to travel 250,000 miles, or nearly 15 miles a day, 
and most of this on horseback; and he is described jas rather 
under the medium height, very strong and symmetrical in 
make, and without an ounce of superfluous flesh. He took 
far more bodily exercise than I urge, yet does it seem to have 
rendered him “ coarse, and brutal, and ineffective’? Dr. 
Tyerman says of him, that ‘for industry and unremitting 
exertion, he never was, and never can be, excelled.” Yet he 
managed to keep at his work till the age of 88, and to preach 
till within eight days of his death. Will you name any man, 
trained on any plan which neglects to bring him a sound and 
efficient body, who can show such a record of great achieve- 
ment as this? Who would be more likely to successfully face 
your *' whirlwind”? than Wesley or Gladstone? And would 
men with as many and important drafts on their time as they, 
and who knew 60 well the value of five minutes even, have 


spared an hour or more of that precious time, daily, to keep- 
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ing their bodies strong and well-regulated, if such work did 
not pay ? 

I am not sure that we are far apart in our views. Far from 
meaning to encourage animalism, my aim was to urge the 
weak and imperfectly-developed children physically that the 
use, for a short time daily, of safe and simple means, right at 
their hands, would, especially at their plastic age, add much to 
their efficiency and chance of long and useful life, and render 
them far more likely to stand the strain of modern life, which 
all active and intelligent men so well know exists. Herculean 
muscles, athletes, and prize-performers at muscular feats, 
I do not much believe in, though from rowing upward of 
4,000 miles in my four years at Harvard, and success in many 
races, and from personal observation of many of the famous 
athletes of Europe aud America in all lines, often standing as 
referee in the contests, I have had excellent opportunities to 
judge of this kind of work and its effect on those who indulge 
in it. But I have also, for the past fifteen years, known some- 
thing of mental labor in an exacting profession, and can name 
man after man at our bar, and some also at your own, who 
have tried to do the protracted brain-work sure to come at 
times, and often steadily, and have gone to pieces in middle 
life; when, had they handled Gladstone’s axe an hour a day, 
ortaken Bryant’s walks or Bancroft’s horseback rides, they 
might have worked as hard as they liked, mentally, clear down 
to a ripe old age. 

If I can cull a chapter from the athlete’s life and turn it to 
good use among the millions of children in our land by urging 
them to get the good but avoid the evil of it, I am confident 
you will hesitate to again charge me with encouraging animal- 
ism, or with tending to make my fellow-men and women 
** coarse and brutal and ineffective.” 

Sincerely yours, 

New York, Dec. 1, 1883. 


Wm. BLAIKIE. 


DRIFT. 


— The Educational Journal of Virginia publishes an inter- 
esting report of the normal institute held at Blacksburg, dur- 
ing July and August, 1883, with Mr. George A. Walton of 
Massachusetts as conductor, and Mrs, Walton and Prof. W. B. 
McGilvray, of Richmond, as assistants. One hundred and 
sixty teachers were enrolled, although the attendance was but 
forty-seven at the beginning. The report gives an interesting 
resumé of the work, being, indeed, a concise treatise on the 
difficult art of conducting a successful institute. Massachu- 
setts has no more competent experts in this line than Mr. 
Walton and his accomplished wife; and Prof. McGilvray is 
always in demand when good work is required in Virginia. 
Amid the confusion of political conflict in the Old Dominion, 
it has not been quite easy for outsiders to understand the rea- 
sons for the decline of the great interest in institute work, 
which was so marked a feature of Dr. Ruffner. Until the State 
shall realize the great importance of establishing a normal 
school of superior type for white teachers, which shall be a 
model to all States further South, the local and State institute, 
under competent management, is an absolute necessity for the 
success of the common school. 

— The first catalogue of the graded schools of Columbia, 
S. G., is a most interesting document, well deserving the study 
of educational people in all parts of the Union. After several 
years of persistent effort, the friends of the free graded schoo] 
have succeeded in carrying the city by a decided majority in 
its favor, levying a tax of one mill, in addition to the State tax 
of two mills, and appropriating the income fairly between the 
two races. Prof. David B. Johnson, A.M., formerly of New 
Berne, N. C., was selected as superintendent, and on Sept. 
28, 1888, the schools opened, and at present have an attend. 
ance of nearly twelve hundred pupils. The rules and regula. 
tions, course of study, and general organization are a model 
for similar enterprise elaewhere. Of course, everybody is either 
satisfied with this auspicious opening, or sufficiently discreet 
to stand aside and ‘‘see the salvation of the Lord.”’ A great 
success in school work in Columbia means a thorough waking 
up in a score of smaller towns in South Carolina and the ad- 
jacent States, and no man is more competent to lead such a 
movement than Professor Johnson. 

— The American Missionary Association, in charge of 
schools of various grades for the colored people of the South, 
has done wisely in appointing Mr. Albert Salisbury, A,M., Su- 
perintendent of Education. Mr. Salisbury, having spent a year 
in careful inspection of these schools, has prepared a course of 
study for all grades of the primary, intermediate, grammar, 
normal, and college preparatory departments, with general 
suggestions to teachers. This valuable pamphlet can be con- 
sulted with profit by all who are engaged in teaching the freed- 
men, or pupils of similar grade, and its publication will mark 
the advent of a more thorough and comprehensive training 
of the mind and the hand in all these mission schools. These 
institutions are, at present, the great nurseries of teachers for 
the new common schools of the colored people. It is fast com- 
ing to be understood that something more than the religious, or 
even moral, discipline of a mission schoo! is required to prepare 
these yonng people for the difficult work of wrestling with the 
terrible illiteracy of their race. The Baptist Missionary Asso- 
ciation followed this example in appointing Dr. Gregory to a 
similar office, and we have not learned whether his subsequent 
appointment to the Civil Service Bureau has vacated the position. 

owhere is the thorough inspection{of the expert more impor- 


tant than in this class of schools, and it is to be hoped that 
every denomination engaged in this work will place it under 


the control of a superintendent as competent as Professor 
Salisbury. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except at 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannos 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively dewands it.) 


BOSTON AHEAD IN INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


My Dear Editor:—Your editorial in regard to the late move- 
ments in Boston, to engraft improvements on its common- 
school system; and at “ this time, the new offshoot of manual 
training,’ gives me great pleasure, as a loyal son of the old 
Bay State. 

I have long been fearing, and I am not yet without fear, that 
the Young West will outstrip her old Mother Kast, in educa- 
tional advancement. But this and other movements, in the 
old American Athens, inspire me with hope that her philoso- 
phers and statesmen are not oblivious to the demands of the 
New Education. God speed their work! 

Let me here say, that eleven years ago, manual and indus- 
trial training, in connection with the usual intellectual train- 
ing, was outlined and advocated, upon essentially the same 
principles as those of the present Boston movement, in The 
National Teacher, edited by Dr. E. E. White. Again, if your 
readers will examine the American Institute Premium Essay, 
on ‘* The Best Course of Study for Elementary Schools,” pub- 
lished in EDUCATION, they will see all the essential elements 
of an unobjectional plan for industrial training, in connec- 
tion with the usual intellectual training. See the Appendix of 
said essay. 

So far as I know, the articles published in the National 
Teacher in 1872-73 were the first public advocacy, in this 
country, of industrial training in connection with our ele- 
mentary schools. Hundreds of writers and educators are now 
advocating essentially the same principles; and they are the 
principles which commend themselves to every common-sense 
man and woman; and it is not presumption to assert that they 
will eventually prevail, If they can only be generally recog- 
nized and adopted, it matters little who first advocated them. 
[t is only another fulfillment of the many wise sayings of our 
‘*Great Teacher,”’ ‘‘ Ye have labored, and other men have en- 
tered into your labors,”’ 

Yours truly, 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 3, 1883. 


ANOTHER CRITICISM, 


I have read the strictures of ‘‘One Who Was There,” on 
some things he noticed at the late meeting of the State Asso- 
clation at New Haven. He noticed that the Connecticut 
teachers are good-looking, and that some of them are exceed- 


RICHARDS, 


ingly ill-mannered. All who were “‘there’”’ agree with this ‘ 


critic in condemning such conduct, and some of us, by further 
investigation, have discovered that the excuse,—though cer- 
tainly not satisfactory,—for the want of attention to some of 
the speakers is, that they spoke in so low a voice, and 
with so careless articulation, that it was almost impossible for 
any one in the rear half of the ball to understand one word in 
five. There was none of the difficulty mentioned while Pro- 
fessor Sumner was speaking. THERE ALSO, 
Stamford, Ct., Nov., 1883. 


RHODE ISLAND AWAKE. 


The following circular explains itself, and will be a suggest- 
ive note to the friends in other States. ‘‘Go thou and do like- 
wise,’’ is the natural advice to give.—|Ep. 


PROVIDENCE, Dec. 5, 1883, 

Dear Sir :—The National Educational Association will hold 
its twenty-third annual meeting at Madison, Wis., July 15-18, 
1884. This organization, with its several departments, inciud- 
ing the National Council of Education, is broad in its scope,— 
including the whole country, catholic in its spirit, and vigorous 
in its work. Nearly thirty States were represented at its last 
meeting. 

It is important for the educational interests of New England 
that she should send a large delegation to the next meeting of 
the Association. Rhode Island should be well represented in 
this New-England delegation. The next meeting will be one 
of high order; the topics discussed and the papers read will 
embrace some of the most important subjects now before the 
American people. ‘The place of meeting has been wisely chosen 
in the great Nurthwest, a country of extreme beauty, diversity 
of natural scenery, and of special interest to educators. A 
summer trip to the far West will prove of especial value to the 
teachers of our small State. 

Unusual facilities will be offered, first, by way of cheap fares 
and otherwise small expenses; and secondly, by excursions of 
great attractiveness after the meetings, including Lake Supe- 
rior, St. Paul and Minneapolis, the Great Yellowstone Park, 
Oregon, California, and Alaska. 

Well knowing your warm interest in all educational move- 
ments, and your desire to promote by active cc éperation every 
good educational enterprise, we take pleasure in extending to 
you an invitation to attend a preliminary meeting of the male 
teachers of Rhode Island, to plan for an excursion from our 
State to attend this meeting. You are hereby requested to be 
present at such a prelimin meeting on Saturday next, Dec. 
8, at Narragansett Hotel. e Hon, T. W. Bicknell, LL.D., 
president of the Association, will be present and address the 
meeting. Dinner will be served at 12 00 o’clock, followed by 
a consideration of the subject above-mentioned. Dinner tick- 
ets, one dollar each. 

Please return the inclosed postal-card at your earliest con- 
venience, before Friday, at latest, stating whether you will 
be present, and whether you desire a dinner-ticket. 

By ORDER OF ExECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


We send our Club List free to all applicanj, 
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— 
Tue first course ever given in Weimar, Germany, to|depends upon the interest which local school officers 


J ournal of Education. train teachers in hand-work, was opened this fall. The|take in encouraging the attendance of their teachers, 


system adopted does not proceed, according to the pro-/and we sincerely hope that this year we shall witness a 


4 WEEELY JOURNAL, spectus, from the Danish or the Swedish system, but! great uprising of the teachers of the State in coming up 
ae we from German pedagogues, from Basedow to Pestalozzi| to Boston to their educational feast. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, |and Froebel. The essential aim of the school is manual 

16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. dexterity. Tue City of Wilmington, Del., occupies a peculiar 
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The message of the President and the reports of the depart-|ings are held fortnightly, which are devoted to the read-| @ttendance has nearly doubled during the past ten years. 
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topics have been assigned to the members for investiga-| the crowded condition of the primary grades, and to cer- 


the amount of the public revenue during the coming year, 
hence caution in financial matters characterizes his message, |tion, such as location and surroundings, temperature tain evils in elementary instruction. Wilmington has 
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struction. But no amount of money, judiciously ex- 
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the United States. of the Connecticut State Normal School, is about to open 
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upon the question of the civliization of the Indians, is of inter- . : . 
est to all educators. Secretary Teller, though a Western man, | This school is to be opened as a select classical and En- 


evidently has firm faith in the capacity of the Indians for civ-| glish school for boys. The aim in conducting it will) Every new departure trails along, in its wake, a dis- 
ilization, and wishes to extend the agencies at work for their|},, 59 to blend school and home life as to secure for couraging crowd of new possibilities of. failure. We 
Pusttons of She. ene to young students the best possible conditions for acquiring | are confident that the thing we call, or rather miscall, 


i t in favor of allowing the Indians any more land a 
individually He |# sound education, Careful attention will be given to|the New Education, when rightly apprehended, is a 
would give them no choice as to the alienation of the rest.|the preparation of pupils for the larger academies, the| step forward in dealing with the young on which Chris- 


As, however, the land on the reservation has been made over | scientific schools, and for college. The endeavor with|tendom will never go back. It simply means, educa- 

the by it pupils seeking a general education will be to train them | tion according to the method by which God trains us 

‘mem, thoroughly in the practical branches. With all, sym- all by which every genuine mother brings up her 

question whether we had any more moral right to confiscate | etry of culture will be sought through the harmonious | family, preserving the individuality in each, and weav- 

their property for not putting it to agricultaral purposes than|development of the physical, intellectual, and moral |ing the whole into the golden web of household unity ; 

we had to confiscate the millions of American acres owned by | powers, and the principles of the Christian religion will | the way in which all things that we call natural, mean- 

— nae aa Saag aye on least be inculcated as the foundation of true manliness. We|ing divine, are accomplished in this world. The best 

Bo ho abe “yo hae + t are pressing for immediate |°2° ost cordially commend this school to public pat-|teachers in all ages have taught in this way. Every 

ronage. man or woman of original genius and vital sympathy 


action in Congress. One member has prepared a bill to con- 
fine the coinage of standard silver dollars to one thousand a with childhood drives toward these natural, divine 


year until further notice. Two measures have been introduced; ‘qx teachers of Massachusetts will hold their 39th} ways of operation through all the mistakes and short- 
with reference to a oe See a by Gen. | annual meeting at Boston, Dec. 27, 28, and 29, and a comings of early school-house experience. What has 
reference to our local columns will show the valuable| been done by the great leaders of this movement is, 
might obtain control of any States, this proposal would be in| 0d practical program which has been prepared by Prest. | not to supersede teachers like these, but rather to study 
place. But so long as the plague is confined substantially to| Rugg and his associates. The topics and speakers should | the finest secrets of their success, and from the isolated 
the Territories, and Congress has all the power over it that/call out a large attendance of teachers from all parts of| facts of their daily school-keeping begin to form a true 
can exert, “|the State, but more especially from the eastern section, | scientific conception of methods in education. The 
pe when they can reach the meeting so easily. It is not|problem in all professional life is not how to create 
tion is amply provided for in the election of Mr. Carlyle. His |t the credit of our teachers and school officers that so| genius or original faculty, as that “ industry” is monop- 
party cannot now avoid the issue if they would. many of them absent themselves from these very im-/olized elsewhere; but it is to bring the average pro- 
Asasign of the times the elevation to the British peerage | portant gatherings, and we wish we could see so lively| fessional worker into the utmost sympathy with the 
an interest awakened in the State Association that we| best methods of superior minds of which he is capable ; 
he was a man of letters, has been sévanesd to this “select ’|COuld number its membership by thousands rather than/|to put out as much of mediocrity and mechanism as is 
circle. Leus hope that the atmosphere at this altitude is not|by hundreds. It is true that we have excellent county | possible; and to nourish that chilklike spirit of rever- 
suffocating to genius. . organizations, and that Secretary Dickinson holds local| ence for truth, beauty, love, humanity, and God, where- 
; “7 the yo of thie picture seen in the laudation which| institutes in various parts of the State; but all of their| by the most ordinary person may become, according to 

us 
now fills some some of the German press concerning Herr) «fforts should lead up to the annual gathering where all| his capacity and opportunity, a real minister of the 


Krupp and his mammoth gun-making establishment? The . 3 
richest subject in the most philosophical nation of ‘oe earth of the educators of the State may become acquainted, | Most High. 
iss maker of machines for manslaughter! What a theme for|#04 get the larger benefit which comes from contact on| It need not be said, in @ country which still pre- 
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ing over the children multitudes of teachers who are in 
no condition even to understand what they are doing, 
to say nothing of their inability to do much that they 
really appreciate,—that the average method of instruc- 
tion must be a dead level of mechanism, varied by an 
occasional spurt of personality. Under the old dispen- 
sation the mechanism centered on the memorizing of 
school-books, and cramming the mind with words and 
the ghosts of facts and ideas, with the discipline of the 
military martinet. Thank heaven, the upper side of 
America is out of that slough, and no plaint of ancient 
pedagogues, or romance of old school-days can coax the 
Country to returning to that “wallowing in the mire.” 
But it is one thing to be out of one jungle, and an- 
other to be high and dry, with a fair outlook ahead. 
We are apt to forget that superior methods demand su- 
perior ability. Swedenborg says that in Hell, when 
you give grapes to its inmates, they see only the old 
cinders in their hands. Until your candidate for the 
teacher’s platform is reconstructed into another woman, 
your finest method in her hands is only a rehash of the 
old mechanism,—perhaps even more destructive than 
the original abomination. For, after all, for the select 
few who are bound to survive, the old way had a certain 
merit in setting a resolute boy to a “back hug,” even 
with a poor school-book. But when this boy has noth- 
ing more substantial in his grip than the shadowy thing 
that purely oral instruction becomes in the average 
teacher, there is fearful danger of his getting a bad 
spiritual sprain in trying to embrace acloud. We be- 
lieve it is coming to be well understood that we have 
done about as much as we can with better methods unti 
we can elevate the mental, physical, and moral constitu- 
tion of the ordinary teacher to the point that the soul of 
the natural way may be apprehended, and the method 
shall enlarge and not enchain the one who attempts to 
wield it. 

One exceedingly mischievous perversion in the New 
Education appears in a growing class of sprightly, su- 
perficial young people, whose enthusiasm bubbles at 
low temperature, and who mistake a perpetual exper- 
imenting with novel devices for discipleship of natural 
methods of instruction. These teachers are not con- 
scious humbugs. On the contrary, they are often in 
dead earnest, painstaking, self-sacrificing ; according to 
their light, seekers after truth, and apostles of a new 
dispensation of pedagogy. But, owing either to original 
shallowness of nature, nervous irritability, morbid sen- 
timent, or lack of knowledge and experience with child- 
life, they fail to hit the center, and are always spinning 
like a humming-top around the circumference. Our in- 
stitutes are ablaze with brilliant methods which, in the 
hands of profound and skilled teachers, reveal new pos- 
sibilities in human nature; but these teachers rarely get 
farther than the mannerism of the methods, and come 
to their children every week with the furore of a new 
tailor or dressmaker, inspired with the impressible de- 
sire to see how each little darling will show up in a 
bran new suit of clothes. 

This tendency is, just now, exasperated by the assault 
on the common school by the specialists. What with 
Dr. Angell and his animals; President Walker and his 
chest of tools; the good ladies and their sewing, cook- 
ing, and housekeeping; the doctors with their hygiene; 
the temperance people, and all the rest, to the end of 
the chapter, each demonstrating to the metropolitan 
journal that his particular specialty must be incorpo- 
rated in the curriculum; the spinning at the circumfer- 
ence becomes something appalling. Of course, all chil- 
dren are tired of the “common doings” of school-life 
and yearn for the excitement of a new “ department.” 
You can fire up one-fourth the children in any school- 
room to a magnificent spurt for any new thing, until 
the trail swings round into the old dusty highway, 
where its novelty is lost. The teacher of whom we 
speak is always burning with the last invention for 
reconstructing the course of study and developing the 
mind in some new direction; too often forgetting that, 
without a spine, development means only an indefinite 
spreading out of neuralgic nerves and the resolving of 
solid flesh into a melting mush. 


What the schools need, just now, is a race of teachers 
who will take their stand at the center and tell us how 
to do the everlasting, commonplace things that lie at 


sweet, and radical. How to teach the ordinary child, 
in a shorter time and with less friction, to read and 
write and spell, and put his thought on paper, and handle 
numbers, and have a realizing sense of nature, the world 
he lives in, and some of the good things that people 
have done in it,—this is the problem in the common 
school. When this is really done, we shall have ample 
time for our drawing and music; possibly for some 
approaches toward the mechanical arts. But nothing 
will come out well if we lose our foothold on the centre 
and fail to awaken the mind, train the faculties, develop 
the character, and “lend a hand” toward that fashion- 
ing of original manhood and womanhood which is the 
one grand lesson set for every soul incarnate on God’s 
earth. 


A NEW DEPARTORE. 


A CONFERENCE OF CITY AND VILLAGE SUPER- 
INTENDENTS AT SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Superintendents have long felt the need of some means of 
informally comparing with each other their plans, methods, 
ete. During the educational meetings last summer at Lake 
George and Saratoga, it was decided to call a meeting of super- 
intendents at Syracuse, which meeting was held November 22 
and 23. 

Supt. Edward Smith of Syracuse, and Supt, Chas. A. Cole of 
Albany, were respectively chairman and secretary. Seventeen 
superintendents were present, and without any papers, resolu- 
tions, or other formalities usually attending educational meet- 
ing, these men, many of whom have grown gray in the service, 
meeting in the office of the Board of Education very fully gave 
their experiences and views in regard to Teachers’ Meetings, 
School Visitation, The No- Recess Plan, Corporal Punishment, 
Methods of Teaching Geography, and some other topics. 

Some favored a few general meetings of all the teachers of a 
city to awaken enthusiasm, and to cultivate the esprit de 
corps, but found, for real effective work, grade or department 
meetings were absolutely necessary; and that the times and 
methods of these meetings should be entirely under the control 
of the superintendent. No one liked Saturday for such meet- 
ings, but the preference was for the closing hour of a school- 
day, or for an evening session. 

Schools are of two kinds, — those which have supervising 
principals, and those whose principals are regular teachers and 
can supervise but little. The superintendent should, of course, 
informally visit all teachers; but in the schools of the first 
class he must act through the principals, and in the second he 
communicates his criticisms to the teachers directly. Some 
superintendents do considerable illustrative teaching in the 
schools, while others do not. Young teachers should receive 
a larger share of the superintendent’s time. 

No-Recess PLAn.—Supt. Rolf, now of Cohoes, was prob- 
ably the first in the country to abolish recesses, and he still 
likes the change. Supts. Cole of Albany, Ellis of Rochester, 
Miller of Newburgh, and Balcam of Owego, reported the no- 
recess plan highly successful in their respective schools. The 
usual hours are from 7.00 to 11.30 a. m., and from 1.30 to 3.80 
p.m. Calisthenic exercises, or marching, is practised for a 
few minutes during the middle of each session while the win- 
dows are wide open. The success of the plan will be assured 
if the ventilation of the room is nearly perfect. The experi- 
ences detailed showed no injury to health, or lessening of 
progress in studies, but there was a complete cessation of the 
demoralization attendant upon the daily recesses. In some 
schools pupils are allowed to leave the school-room for a brief 
period without asking permission, and in others by a signal; 
but the instances of going out irregularly are no more numer- 
ous, and, in some schools even less, than with recesses. Phy- 
siclans who understand the system approve, and it meets with 
general favor with parents, children, and teachers. 

CoRPORAL PUNISHMENT.—The discussion showed that the 
use of the rod was fast disappearing from city schools. Supt. 
Smith stated that all physical punishments were abolished in 
Syracuse fifteen years ago with most happy results. There are 
now fewer cases of suspension than before the abandonment 
of the rod. Teachers had learned to secure discipline without 
commanding. 

TEACHING GZOGRAPHY.—There was quite a general con- 
fession of a feeling of uncertainty of methods of teaching geog- 
raphy. All were carefully reéxamining and revising their 
methods. Some favored the moulding-board, while others did 
not. All condemned the practice of memorizing so many 


needless details. 
A portion of time was spent in visiting some of the Syracuse 


schools. 

Every one felt that the meeting had been one of unusual 
profit, and it was decided to effect a permanent organization 
under the name of the Council of School Superintendents of 
the State of New York, and to hold an annual meeting on the 
Thursday and Friday next preceding Thanksgiving, with no 
program except a list of topics prepared by the president. 

The following were the officers for the next year; Prest.— 
Supt. Charles A. Cole, Albany; Vice-Prest.—Supt. S.A. Ellis. 
Rochester; Sec. and Treas.—Supt. H. R Sanford, Middletown, 

The next meeting will be held in Albany. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— A wise man ¢an sup alone. 

— “That which a man rightly knows and understands,” 
says Montaigne, ‘he is the free disposer of at his own full lib- 
erty, without any regard to the author from whence he had it, 
or fumbling over the leaves of his book.” 


— Considerable agitation has been stirred up'in London over 
the dwellings of the poor in a portion of that city. Many of 
these are so degraded in their habits and in their intelligence 
that any habitation in which they might be put would soon be 
come “ vile and loathsome.”” A writer in the Daily News,— 
one who has made the question a study,—declares that he has 
very little hope of any solid and radical change for the better 
except through the education of children. 


— Mr. Francis P. Langtry, a member of the Examining Com- 
mittee of the State of New York, speaking of the influence of 
institute work upon the teachers of that Commonwealth, says 
that the use of improved processes of school-work is increasing 
with extraordinary rapidity, both in the large and well-organ- 
ized city and village schools and in the rural district schools, 
Within a few recent years the teaching processes of entire 
counties have been revolutionized and the old, routine, em- 
pirical work has been practically swept out of existence, 


— If there is any one thing which the teacher of the young 
should remember above all others, it is the fact that what a 
child will do under any given circumstances is largely deter- 
mined by habit. What he is accustomed to do, the boy or 
girl is almost sure to always do. Tardiness, imperfect recita- 
tions, uncleanliness, even laziness and truancy, can be cured 
by holding the child rigidly to the practice of the opposite 
virtues until it has crystalized into a habit. To cure defects 
and a tendency to wrong courses of action will require time 
and patience on the part of the teacher; but kindness and per- 
severance will conqner. Moreover, as the Hducational Ad- 
vance has it, character itself is but a plexus of habits, so the 
child must be trained into those habits which will prodace the 
character desired. 


— Here is some excellent advice taken from the California 
Teacher. Attention is the corner-stone of memory. So insist 
upon perfect attention. Make your exercises short. Study 
the clearest and simples language in all definitions and state- 
ments. Have the pupils repeat in concert. Have one do it 
alone. Have them write it, that they may see as well as hear. 
Always use an object or thing when you can. If not, havea 
picture, a drawing, or at least an outline. Select, vary, adapt, 
and combine methods; study variety; avoid monotony. Re- 
peat, review; review, repeat. Examine often and thoroughly, 
both by tongue and pen; and, above all, be sure that you your- 
self clearly understand, rightly know aud really care for your 
work, believe in your methods, and especially that you truly 
love your pupils. So will your lessons and yourself long and 
lovingly abide in the memory of every pupil. 


— With the increasing difficulty to elect competent men for 
service upon the Boston school board, it is beginning to be dis- 
cussed whether it would not be better to vote for the members 
of that body on a separate ballot. Now the members of the 
city government, including the school committee, are upon the 
same ballot, and voted for together. The result seems to be 
that the school committee, every time, is simply “‘ a bob to the 
kite.’ Citizens (we are sorry to say it) scrutinize carefully the © 
names of mayor and aldermen, but forget to challenge the 
right of school committee nominees to a place on the same 
ticket, Then, again, party cry makes very faint any call for 
reform in school legislation. Divorce the educational, from 
the political and the tendency, finally, would be that citizens 
would vote for measures and not for men alone, and important 
questions would have a hearing and be settled, after discussion, 
by a competent tribunal. 

— The high-school distemper has struck Columbus, O., and 
the critics and the newspapers are busy trying to demonstrate 
that there has not been any progress during the past hundred 
years, and that the children are being educated “out of their 
sphere,’”’ and that the course of study is filled with studies 
more ornamental than useful. To be sure knowledge is a 
human product, and it would seem that we ought not to be 
content to live simply upon what our fathers left us; but these 
newspaper wiseacres tell us that reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic 
through the Rale of Three, is about the kind and amount of 
intellectual nourishment our boys and girls ought to have. 
All are opposed to Latin, physics, chemistry, botany, trigo- 
nometry, music, and drawing. These are not “ practical,’ 
they say. But Supt. Stevenson very truly says: “The whole 
question turns upon what is meant by that word. If the crit- 
ics mean that these studies are of no value to the girl in wash- 
ing the dishes, mending a garment, or measuring calico, or to 
a boy driving a team, mending shoes, blacking boots, or carry- 
ing a hod, I admit they should all be dropped from the course. 
The girl or boy who can neither read nor write will earn 
just as much money, and do that kind of work as well, as the 
graduate of Wellesley or Harvard. Butif the highest perfec- 
tion of the individual is the object; if power to grasp knowl- 
edge is of more worth than knowledge itself; if ‘ bread-winners’ 
have a mission in this world above that of eating, living, and 
dying, then these branches of study are of the greatest practi- 
cal value.”’ This distemper, which is just now troubling the 
body educational in Columbus, breaks out now and then in 
different parts of the Union, but it is very easily put to flight by 
allopathic doses,—jast such as Brother Stevenson seems able 
to give. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


— Messrs. L. Prang & Co., Boston, have issued for the present 
holiday season a rich collection of Christmas and New Year's 
Cards, showing that they have utilized the best artistic talent 


attainable, in the new designs, and the printing is a marvel of 
mechanical skill. We have no hesitation in pronouncing them 
superior to any chromo-work we have ever seen. They are 
rich in color, and many of them are brilliant in composition, 
and most skillfully executed. Among the leading artists who 
have contributed designs to this season’s reproductions are: 
Miss DoraW heeler, Miss Rosina Emmet, Miss L. B. Humphrey, 
Mrs. O. E. Whitney, Miss L B. Comins, Miss F. Bridges, Miss 
F. B. Townsend, Mrs. C. H. Shepherd, Harry Beard, E. B. 
Bensell, D. E. Wyand, Elihu Vedder, Jean Robie, H. Giaco- 
melli, A. F Tait, Thomas Moran, F. W. Dewing, R Rumpf, 
Walter Satterlee, T. L. Smith, A. F. Brooks, G. M. White. 
Prang’s Christmas Art Prints on satin are very beautiful. 
Some of them are, without exception, the chastest productions 
we have ever seen. The above firm also furnish a Calendar 
from John Ruskin, for 1884, the design of which is in harmony 
with the selections from Ruskin, and the motto in black letters 
on gold ground is most appropriate. ‘‘ Not for a year, but for 
all time.”’ 

Hourpay Screntiric Girrs.—Handsome, practical, and in- 
expensive Electrical Machines for Christmas; price, from $15 


to $20. That some scientific teaching takes place in public 
and private schools is quite evident from the numerous class- 
books published. It is still very unfortunate that children 
acquire little information in regard to the imponderable agents 
from the want of experimental instruction. Alone by itself, 
electricity, as well as optics or pneumatics, become to these 
mere abstractions. It is quite possible, however, to construct 
certain scientific objects by which the young student cannot 
only be made happy if in their possession, but which at the 
same time may become a prominent feature in his education. 
Prof. Curt W. Mayer, of No. 11 Dey street, New York city, 
has constracted a very complete set of electrical instruments 
designed to accompany his manual, Blementary Guide in 
Electricity. In a convenient box may be found a compaci 
electrical piate machine of wonderful electrical capacities, a 
set of electrical bells, orrery, pith-ball electrometer, cannon, 
head of Medusa, Lyden jar, discharger, spiral tube, vacuum 
tube, box of amalgam, chain, and elementary guide in elec- 
tricity. Mr. Meyer has been awarded the medal of superiority 
ata late exhibition of the American [ustitute of the city of 
New York, where this electrical cabinet was placed on exhibition, 
All the wonderful progress electricity, magnetism, and galva- 
pism have made is due to the adoption of the plainest, the 
most inexpensive apparatus. Prof. Meyer, by his inventions, 
has presented to teachers apparatus explanatory of science at 
low cost. His great desire seems to be to arouse a general love 
of scientific study. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Messrs. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, publish The Night 
Before Christmas, by Clement C. Moore; with twenty illus- 


trations by William T. Smedley, Frederick B. Schell, Alfred 
Fredericks, and Henry R. Poore; price, $150; for sale by 
Lockwood & Brooks, Boston. Also, Bingen on the Rhine. 
elegantly iliustrated with twenty two original engravings by 
the same eminent artists and others; price, $150. These ele- 

ant holiday books belong to their popular Bell’s Series of 
Seantifully illustrated poems, printed in the best manner on 
the finest plate paper, and very handsomely bound in superb 
styles, at prices varying from $1 50 in cloth, to $7.00 in plush; 
padded side, nickel lettering, gilt edges. Any one of the five 
books of the Beil’s Series will make an elegant gift for the hol- 
idays. The same enterprising publishers have just published 
The Poetry of Other Lands, a collection of translations 
into Eoglish verse of the poetry of other languages, ancient 
and modern ; compiled by N. Clemmons Hunt; contain- 
ing translations from the Greek, Latin, Persian, Arabian, 
Japanese, Turkish, Servian, Rassian, Bohemian, Polish, Dutch, 
German, Italian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese languages 
12mo, cloth extra, $200; half caif, gilt, marbied edges, $4 00; 
turkey morocco, gilt edges, $6.00. This book does not claim 
to be an encyclopedia of all the poetry of other countries 
translated into English verse, but is a collection of those minor 
and lyrical poems that are deserving of being better known to 
Eoglish speaking people than they would ever become hid in 
obscure corners and amid much rubbish. The book will be an 
admirable companion volume to any one of the collections of 
English poetry that is now published. 

— Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 and 745 Broadway, New-York 
City, have published The Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood, of Great Renown in Nottinghamshire, written and 


illustrated by Howard Pyle; 1 vol., full embossed leather, an- 
tique, from the author’s designs; price, $450. Boston: Lock- 
wood & Brooks Mr. Pyle has gathered from oid ballads and 
legends, and told with pencil and pen the complete and consec- 
ative story of Robin Hood and his merry men in their haunts 
in Sherwood forest. In giving to the American public these 
episodes in the life of the bold outlaw, Mr. Pyle has done good 
service. The story is admirably illustrated, and every scene 
in the narrative is graphically presented, even to the smallest 
detail. No better specimens of figure-drawing exist. The 
biuding in leather is superb, and the general make-up of 
the book shows that it is made to harmonizs with the author’s 
original designs. It has elaborate chapter-headings, initial let- 
ters and vignettes, all of which are noteworthy specimens of 
this form of decoration. It is a book which all who are for- 
tunate enough to own will highly prize. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have just issued a very 
beautiful book for the holidays of 1883-4. Itis entitled Twenty 
Poems from Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, illustrated 
from a painting by his son, Ernest W. Longfellow, with a fine 
steel portrait; 8vo, cloth, tastefally stamped fall gilt, $4.00; 
morocco, or tree calf, $900. The association of father and son 
in this beautiful book adds greatly to the interest that will be 
taken in it. Every illustration in it is an artistic gem, admi- 
rably engraved Itis a beautiful book, showing high skill in 
every part. The twenty poems are among the best short pieces 
by the great author. 

— Fank & Wagnall’s, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York City, 
have jast published Our Christmas in a Palace, by Rev. Ed- 
ward E Hale. Pricein paper 25cts., in neat cloth binding $1 00, 
Mr Hale bas no superior in this country as a writer o1 short 
#0 ie*, His manner is keen, fresh, and refined. We know 


of no stories more appropriate f bh 
44 or Christmas hours. ,The 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have published the 
Historical Handbook of Italian Sculpture, by Charles C. 
Perkins, corresponding member of the French Institute, author 
of Tusean Sculptors’’ and ‘‘ Italian Sculptors.” Illustrated 
8vo., pp 432; price, $400. The introdaction to this valuable 
historical work treats of sculpture in Northern, Southern, and 
Central Italy before the ‘* Revival,’’ giving a very exhaustive 
account of the marble-workers of Lombardy in the early cent- 
uries, in Milan, Modena, Parma, Verona, Venice, Padua, Man- 
tua, Piacenza, Ferrara; in Apulia and the kingdom of Naples, 
in the Roman States and Tuscany; in Rome, Bologna, Ravenna, 
Ancona, and in Tuscany. Book I. is devoted to the “ Re- 
vival’’ and the “‘Gothic Period,”’ 1240 to 1400. Niccola Pisano, 
whose genius won for himself great renown, was the leading 
sculptor of this epoch, and his scholars and those of Andrea 
Pisano, the great bronze-caster at Florence, gave Italy, at this 
period, its advanced position in art. Book II. gives the history 
of ‘*‘ The Early Renaissance,’’ 1400 to 1500, and full details of 
the works of Ghiberti, Donatello, Lucadella Robbia, and other 
remarkable sculptors who worked under the stimulating influ- 
ences of the early renaissances, and also of the works of Bru- 
nelleschi and Michelozzo, the famons architects, and of their 
scholars; and Book III. treats of ‘‘ The Later Renaissance,’’ 
1500 to 1600. The chapter devoted to Andrea Sansovino, whose 
successive works illustrate the gradual change from the old to 
the new school and bridge over the gap between them, is of 
great interest, as is also that relating to Michelangelo, who has 
been aptly called ‘‘the man of four souls,’”’ and of whom it 
has been written: ** Disdaining the ordinary methods of the 
sculptor, he made no plaster model, nor did he fix the three 
points of length, width, and depth, according to the system of 
execution practised in his day, of which he took no heed, 
When his sketch was finished he placed it before him, side by 
side with the block of marble and the living model; he then 
sought the extreme points of his composition, and having 
found them, fixed his attention upon the marble which con- 
cealed his statue from him. Then after tracing the principal 
outlines upon it in charcoal, he attacked the block with vio. 
lence, dealing blow after blow so as to strike away the super- 
fluous matter. The fragments flew in showers with the sound 
of hail driven by the wind; the point struck sparks from the 
stone; blow succeeded blow * * * It seemed as if the hot 
and rapid breathing of the artist infused the first breath of life 
into the hard material. As by degrees the marble grew in the 
likeness of his thought, his ardor iucreased, and his idea shone 
with a brighter light. * * * The marble seemed to feel the 
power of its master,’’ etc. The account given of the non- 
fascan sculptors and their works from 1500 to 1600 is replete 
with interesting information. Mr. Perkins has won enviable 
distinction by his previous works on Italian and Tuscan sculp- 
tors, and this work will find a permanent place in the library 
of every student of art, and the thoroughness of its treatment 
will do much to stimulate the general reader in this important 
department of historical culture. The frontispiece, and nearly 
half a hundrsd other illustrations of the works of the great 
masters of the chisel, add much to the interest and value of this 
usefal work. An appendix of notes contains also a list of the 
marbles of Paris, London, and Berlin, an index of towns 
mentioned in the text of the hand-book, and also of the 
artist's name. The book is beautifully printed on heavy 
paper, bound in substantial cloth, with gilt top. 


— The Mosaics of Grecian History, by Marcius Willson 
and Robert Pierpont Willson, is a trustworthy history of 
Greece, interesting to all classes of readers, and published by 


Harper & Brothers, New York. It is really a bistorical narra- 
tive, with numerous illustrative poetic and prose selections, 
making a popular course of reading in Grecian history and 
literature. It contains a general view of the Grecian States 
aud islands, the fabulous and legendary period of Grecian his. 
tory, early Greek literature and Greek community of interests, 
Sparta and the legislation of Lycurgus, forms of government 
and changes in Grecian politics, the early history of Athens, a 
brief history of the Greek literature and art from the begin- 
ning of the Persian to the close of the Peloponnesian wars, 
the Spartan and Theban supremacies, the Sicilian Greeks, the 
Macedonian supremacy from the death of Alexander to the 
Conquest of Greece by the Romans, Literature and Art after 
the close of the Peloponnesian War, and Greece subsequent to 
the Roman Cor quest,—a complete index, to which is added a 
map of ancient Greece, with the coast of Asia Minor. 

— R Worthington, 770 Broadway, New York City, has now 
ready bis new volume for the holiday season, Chatterbox 
Junior for 1883-84, which has won popularity among chil- 
dren equal to that attained by the English Chatterbox in ite 
best days; price, $1.25. Each page has a picture, and each 
picture tells its own iateresting story so plainly that no bright 
boy or girl can miss it. They are just the sort of engravings 
that children take delight in studying, being of games and 
amusements, story-book heroes and fairies, of dogs and mon 
keys, and hundreds of things that children delight in. The 
reading-matter embraces stories, sketches, and rhymes in great 
variety, prepared expressly to accompany the pictures. The 
book is elegautly printed on fine paper, and the cover resplen- 
dent with red, and silver, and gold, will be very prominent 
among the collections of holiday books. 

— Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York, have 
published God and the Puture Life: The Reasonableness 
of Christianity, by Charles Nordhoff, author of *‘ Politics for 
Young Americans,’”’ ‘‘The Communistic Societies of the 
United States,” etc. This is a book on natural religion, with 
special reference to young people, with a view to turn their 
thoughts upon a larger, broader, and juster view of life than 
is general among them. No one, young or old, can read this 
book thoughtfally without having their faith in God and a 
futare life greatly strengthened. The two chapters on the 
Conduct of Life are full of sound, practical sense, and their 
study will tend to a true view of life, and a desire to maintain 
a correct balauce and perspective in reference to conduct and 
character. 

— A. 8S. Barnes & Co., New York, have published An Epit- 
ome of English History, with questions for examination, 
by S. Agnes Kummer, revised by A. M. Chandlee, It presents 
in a wisely condensed form the principal dates and facts of 
English history, which will greatly facilitate the study of more 
comprehensive class-books. We have been acquainted with 
this epitome since it was first published in 1866, and this second 
edition bas considerable new matter and some needed correc. 
tions, which will make it profitable to all interested in the study 
of English history. The questions number 1,240, and are gen- 


a 


erally wisely chosen. It is a valaable manual for teachers and 
stndents, especially for use in reviews. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— The attention of teachers of Latin will be widely drawn to 
the lessons under the heading “‘ Fabella,’”’ beginning in the 
November Latine, and much discussion will be aroused. A 
very suggestive outline of lessons in the history of Latin liter- 
ature will also be given in the same number. Published by 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

— Among the Latin translations in the November Latine 
will be,—from English, Shelley and Byron; from Greek, Hec- 
tor’s words to his horses, and ‘‘ Cebetis Tabula”’ In the same 
number, wise old Cicero tells the timid young orators that, if 
they are not frightened as they begin epeaking, they seem to 
him well-nvigh impudent. He confesses that very often he pales 
and trembles as he begins. 

— Meaers. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, have published 
a volume by the Hon. George W. "Jalian, called Political 
Recollections, 1840 to 1872; price $1.50. The author is 


widely known throughout this country, he having been during 
most of this period named a conspicuous figure in American 
politics, One of the earliest and most uncompromising of the 
anti-slavery leaders, the candidate fur vice-president upon the 
Free-Soil ticket in 1852, one of the founders of the Republican 
party in 1856, and afterwards one of its most prominent and 
trusted leaders, a member of Congress during the exciting pe- 
riod preceding and including the War, and during that great 
struggle one of Preaident Lincoln’s intimate advisers, and a 
member of the famous Congressional Committee on the Con- 
duct of the War,—he is well able, from such a career, to make 
of his Recollections a most interesting and thrilling narrative. 
His style as a master of vigorous English is well known, and 
the tone is personal throughout, giving to the work abundant 
piquancy and point. Mr. Jalian’s narrative will find hosts of 
eager readers. 

— Estes & Lauriat, Boston, have added to their invaluable 
series of Young Folks’ Histories, Volume II. of the History 
of the Queens of England from the Norman Conquest, 


founded on Strickland’s ‘‘ Queens of England,” abridged and 
continued to the present time, by Rosalie Kaufman; fully illue- 
trated, 16mo, cloth, $1.50;—also The History of the Civil 
War, by Mrs C. Emma Cheney; illustrated with engravings 
aud plans; one volume, 16mo, cloth, $1.50. It is a concise, 
impartial, and exceedingly well-written account of the Civil 
War derived from the best authorities. The entire series are 
books calculated to interest and instruct young people in his- 
torical snbjects. The books of the series previously issued 
have been a ‘History of the Netherlands,’ by Alexander 
Young; ‘ History of Mexico,’ by F. A. Ober; ** History of Edir- 
bargh,”’ by Fred. H. Allen; and ‘* The History of London,’’ 
by W. H. Rideing; all illustrated and well bound in uniform 
style ; price, each, $150. Published by Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston. 

— Houghton, Miffla & Co., Boston, have now ready Charles 
Dudley Warner’s new book entitled A Roundabout Jour- 
ney; price $150. Although this book of travels takes the 


reader over well-worn paths in Europe, yet Mr. Warner, with 
his keen observation, appreciation, and genial humor, lends 
freshness to the most hackneyed routes of travel, by his orig- 
inal descriptions. He renders bis travels intensely interesting. 
The Roundabout Journey relates to Southern France and 
Spain, with a charming glimpse of Northern Africa. The 
style of Mr. Warner’s writing is most fascinating. The reader 
is made to see Avignon, the home of ‘* Petrarch and Laura,”’’ 
and the familiar scenes of the Mediterranean coast, of France 
and Spain, Malta, Syracuse, Gibraltar, Tangier, the African 
shore, the Alhambra, and the bull-fights in Spain, through his 
own keen eyes. He adorns every topic which he touches, 
and makes the reader delight in following him wherever he 
goee. If any reader has failed to read Mr. Warner’s books, he 
has yet in store for himself a pleasure rarely found in any au- 
thor’s writing. He has the power to make us see what he sees, 
and hear what he hearse. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, bave just published a 
new edition of the Portrait Catalogue of their publications. 
It embraces a list of the thousands of books they publish, un- 
der the names of the authors arranged alphabstically, and in 


many instances describes the books or gives their contents. It 
contains portraits of several of their distinguished authors,— 
Aldrich, Hans Christian Andersen, Bjérnsen, Jobn Burroughs, 
Cooper, Dickens, Emerson, Fields, Bret Harte, Hawthorne, 
Holmes, Howells, James, Longfellow, Lowell, Owen Meredith, 
Scott, Scudder, Stedman, Mrs, Stowe, Bayard Taylor. Tenny- 
sop, Charlies Dudley Warner, Mrs Whitney, and Whittier. 
In addition to the works of the above-named authors, this 
Catalogue comprises those of the following writers: Agassiz, 
Bacon, the British Poets from Chaucer to Wordsworth, 
Dr. John Brown, Browning, Bryant’s Translation of 
Homer, Carlyle, Alice and Phoebe Cary, James Freeman 
Clarke, Joseph Cook, Richard H Dana, Jr., De Quincey, John 
Fiske, Goethe, Mrs. Jameson, Sarah Orne Jeweu, Starr King, 
Lucy Larcom, George H. Lewes, Macaulay, Montaigne, Mui- 
ford, Parton, Pascal, Miss Phelps, Adelaide Proctor, Saxe, J. 
C Shairp, Mrs. Thaxter, Thoreau, George Ticknor, Whipple, 
Richard Grant White, and hundreds of others. This Cata- 
logue will be sent free to any one requesting it, 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Roundabout Journey; by Charles Dudley Warner; $1.50....The His- 
tory of Prussia; by Herbert Tuttie; $2.25 . xcarsions of an Evolution- 
ist; by John Fiske; $2.90. Boston: <a gt Mifflin & Co. 

Rossamayne; the author of “ Pbyliis,” ‘ Molly Bawn,” ‘‘ Portia,” 
ete,; $1.00. Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott & Co..... Political Recoliec- 
tions; by Geo. W. Julian; $150. Jansen, McClurg & Co. For sale by 
W. B. Clark & Carruth, Boston. 

The Joho Ruskin Calendar for 1884; $1.00 ...Cbristmas and New Year 6 
Cards for the season of 1883-84. Boston: L. Prang & Co. 

Health and Household; by Susanna W. Dodds, M.D.; $2.00, New 
York: Fowler & Wells. For sale by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The next issue of the Popular Science Monthly will contain an elab- 
orate article on ‘ The Classics in Germany,’’ giving a crushing answer to 
President Porter and others who have appealed to the celebrated “ Berlin 
Report” against Charles Francis Adams on the Greek question, ‘The ar- 
ticle is by Prof. E. J. James. of the University of Pennsylvania, who has 


recently retarned from Germany, where he carefully investigated the 
whole subject He shows that it has been greatly here 
and that the inferences drawn from German experience of classical a 


scientific studies are of not the slightest 2 
slig value for the dead-language party 
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LUTHER. 


Valiant, defiant, and free, 
Majestic, impressive, and lone, 

He looms like that Isle of the sea 
That rose to an emperor’s throne. 


Honor where manhood is found. 
Glory where valor has led 

To priest or not priest, the world round; 
To white man or black man, or red. 


Honor to manhood and worth, 
Glory to action and deed,— 

To manhood, not priesthood, on earth; 
For man is the master of creed. 


—Joaquin Miller, in the Independent. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


EXCERPTS FROM HIS BOSTON LECTURE ON “‘ EMERSON. 


The following extracts of Mr. Matthew Arnold's lecture on 
Emerson were made by the author for the press. The lecture, 
delivered at Boston, Dec. 1, is necessarily attracting wide- 
spread notice, and as a valuable contribution to the think- 
ing world deserves the attention of educators: 


Forty years ago, when I was an undergraduate at Oxford, 
voices were in the air there which haunt my memory still. 
Happy the man who, in that susceptible stage of youth, hears 
such voices! They are a possession to him forever. * * * 

The name of Cardinal Newman is a great name to the imag- 
ination still; his genius and his style are still things of power. 

Forty years ago he was in the very prime of life; he was 
close at hand to us at Oxford; he was preaching in St Mary’s 
pulpit every Sunday; he seemed about to transform and renew 
what was to us the most established institution in the world,— 
the Church of England. * * * 

Somewhere or other I have spoken of those “last enchant- 
ments of the middle age’’ which Oxford sheds around us, and 
here they were! But there were other voices sounding in our 
ears besides Newman’s. There was the puissant voice of Car- 
lyle, so sorely strained, overused and misused since, but then 
fresh, comparatively sound, and reaching our hearts with true, 
pathetic eloquence. * * * 

And besides these voices there came to us in that old Oxford 
time a voice also from this side of the Atlantic, — a clear and 
pure voice which, for my ear at any rate, brought a strain as 
new, and moving, and unforgetable as the strain of Newman, 
or Carlyle, or Goethe. * * * 

To usat Oxford Emerson was only avoice speaking from three 
thousand miles away. But in such wise did he speak that 
from that time forth Boston Bay and Concord were names in- 
vested to my ear with a sentiment akin to that which invests 
for me the names of Oxford and Weimar; and snatches of 
Emerson’s strain fixed themselves in my mind as imperishably 
as any of the eloquent words which I have been just now quot- 
ing. 

Ke last I find myself in Emerson’s own country, and looking 
upon Boston Bay. Naturally I revert to the friend of my 
youth. It is not always pleasant to ask one’s self questions 
about the friends of one’s youth; they cannot well support it. 
Carlyle, for instance, in my judgment, cannot well support 
such areturn upon him. Yet we should make the return; we 
should part with our illusions; we should know the truth. 
When I come to this country, where Emerson now counts for 
- go much, and where such high claims are made for him, I pull 
myself together and ask myself what the truth about this ob- 
ject of my youthful admiration reallyis. * * * 

Time has no indulgence; any veils of illusion which we may 
have left around an object because we loved it, time is sure to 
strip away. * 

Milton says that poetry ought to be simple, sensuous, impas- 
sioned. Well, Emerson’s poetry is seldom either simple, or 
sensuous, or impassioned. In general, it lacks directness; it 
lacks correctness; it lacks energy. ® © 

That poem which shall be a plain, forcible, inevitable whole 
he hardly ever produces. Such good work as the famous stanza 
on the Concord monument is the exception with him; such 
ineffective work as the ** Fourth of July Ode,’’ or the ‘* Boston 
Hymn,” istherule. * * * 

i do not, then, place Emerson among the great poets. But 
I go further and say that [ do not place him among the great 
men of letters. Who are the great men of letters? They are 
men like Cicero, Plato, Swift, Voltaire,—writers with, in the 
first place, a genius and instinct for style, whose prose is by a 
kind of native necessity, true and sound. 

Emerson has passages of noble and pathetic eloquence; he 
has passages of shrewd and felicitous wit; he has crisp epi- 
grams; he has passages of exquisitely-touched observation of 
Nature, Yet he is not a great writer; his style has not the 
requisite wholeness of good tissue. ae 

You will think I deal in nothing but negatives. I have been 
saying that Emerson is not one of the great men of letters,— 
the great writers. He has not their quality of style. He is 
however, the propounder of a philosophy. * * * 

Emerson cannot, I think, be called with justice a great phil- 
osophical writer. He cannot build; his arrangement of phil- 
osophical ideas has no progress in it, no evolution; he does not 
construct a philosophy. * * * 

Some people will tell you that Emerson’s poetry, indeed, is 
too abstract, and his philosophy too vague, but that his best 
work is his English Traits, * * * 

Bat I insist on always trying Emerson’s work by the highest 
standards. I esteem him too much to try his work by any 
other. Tried by the highest standards, and compared with the 
work of the great markers and recorders of the traits of human 


life,—of writers like Montaigne, La Bruyére, Addison,—the | pe 


English Traits will not stand the comparisun. Emerson’s ob- 
servation has not the disinterested quality of the observation 
of these masters, It is the observation of a man systematic- 
ally benevolent, as Hawthorne’s observation in Our Old Home 
is the work of a man chagrined. * * * 

Not with the Miltons and Grays, not with the Platos and 
Spinozas, not with the Swifts and Voltaires, not with the Mon- 
taignes and Addisons, can we rank Emerson. His work of 
different kinds, when one compares it with the work done in a 
corresponding kind by these masters, fails to stand the com- 
—- No man could see this clearer than Emerson him- 
self. ** 

And now I think I have cleared the ground. I have given 
up to envious Time as much of Emerson es he can expect ever 
to obtain. We have not in Emerson a great poet, a great 
writer, a great philosophy-maker. His relation to us is not 
that of one of those personages; his relation to us is more like 
that of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. Marcus Aurelius is 
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not a great philosophy-maker; he is the friend and aider of 
those who would live in the spirit. Emerson is the same. He 
is the friend and aider of those who would live in the spirit. 
All the points in them which are necessary for this purpose he 
takes; but he does not combine them into a system, or present 
them as a regular philosophy. Combined in a system by a 
man with the requisite talent for this kind of thing, they would 
be less useful than as Emerson gives them to us; and the man 
with the talent so to systematize them would be less impressive 
than Emerson. They do very well as they now stand,—like 
“boulders,” as he says,—in ‘paragraphs incomprehensible, 
each sentence an infinitely repellent particle.”’ In such sen- 
tences his main points recur again and again, and become fixed 
in the memory. * * * 

Yes, surely, his insight is admirable; his truth is precious. 
Yet the secret of his effect is not these; it isin his temper. It 
is in the hopefal, serene, beautiful temper, wherewith these, 
in Emerson, are indissolubly joined; in which they work and 
have their being. He says himeelf, ‘We jadge of a man’s 
wisdom by his hope, knowing that the perception of the inex- 
haustibleness of nature is an immortal youth!” * * * 

One cannot well overrate the importance of so holding fast 
to happiness and hope. It gives to Emerson’s work an invalu- 
able virtue. As Wordsworth’s poetry is, in my judgment, the 
most important work done in verse in our language during the 
century, 80 Emerson’s essays are the most important work 
done in prose. His work is much more important than 
Carlyle’s, * * * 

Happiness in labor, righteousness, and veracity is the life of 
the spirit; happiness and eternal hope,—that was Emerson’s 
gospel, * * # 

Many of your writers are over-sanguine, and on the wrong 
grounds. But you have two men who, in whst they have 
written, show this sanguineness in a case where courage and 
hope are just, where they are also infinitely important, but 
where they are not easy. The two men are Franklin and 
Emerson. These two are the most distinctively and honorably 
American of your writers; they are the most original and the 
most valuable. Wise men everywhere know that we must 
at up our courage and hope; that hope is, as Wordsworth 
nobly says,— 

he «The paramount duty which heaven la: 
For its own honor on man’s suffering heart.” 

But the very word duty points to an effort and a strnggle to 
maintain our hope unbroken. Franklin and Emerson main- 
tain theirs with a convincing ease, an inspiring joy. Franklin’s 
confidence in the happiness with which diligence, honesty, and 
economy will crown the life of this workday world is such that 
he runs over with felicity. With a like felicity does Emerson 
run over when he contemplates the happiness eternally 
attached to the true life in the epirit. You cannot prize him 
too much, nor heed him too diligently. He has lessons for 
both the branches of our race. figure him to my mind as 
visible upon the earth still; as standing here by Boston Bay, 
or at his own Concord, in his habit as he lived, but of height- 
ened stature and shining feature, one hand stretched out 
toward the East, toward our laden and laboring England; the 
other toward the ever-growing West, toward his own dearly 
loved America,—great, intelligent, sensual, avaricious America. 
To us he shows for guidance his lucid freedom, his cheerful- 
ness and hope; to you his dignity, delicacy, serenity, elevation. 


LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 
ABSTRACT OF LECTURE DELIVERED AT PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 


The question now being considered, said the apeaker, is 
whether our education ought to be a literary one. Very many 


persons are beginning to deny the utility of a literary career 
and to depreciate its continuance. These persons say that a 
literary education is fitted for men of leisure, and that it is 
absurd to maintain that such an education can have a bene- 
ficial influence on the industrial element of our modern com- 
munity, where very few are persons of leisure. Butall knowl- 
edge is interesting to a wise man, and a knowledge of nature 
interesting to all men. The habit of dealing with facts ac- 
quired in a study of natural science is undoubtedly beneficial, 
but when the reformers attempt to bring into natural science 
the main part of our education, here I must part company 
with them. 

Darwin could not see the necessity of religion and poetry; 
domestic sffection s2:emed enough. But Darwins are ex- 
ceedingly rare. The majority of men demand more, and a 
literary education lays hold upon them by supplying the de- 
mand. Huxley has held up to scorn the mediswval age, but 
we find that the art, poetry, and eloquence of men who have 
lived before us have a power of elevating and delighting us. 
Literature, the reformers say, they might admit, but they deny 
the utility of Greek. ‘*‘Why not French or German ?” they 
ask, The instinct of beauty, however, is set in human nature 
as surely as the instinct for knowledge or society. If beauty 
is found in Greek, we may rely on human nature for making 
it a part of our education. It will be the more studied as men 
recognize the beauty of it. Women will again study Greek as 
Lady Jane Grey did. Even our primitive ancestor, ‘‘ a hairy 
quadruped, with a tail, pointed ears, and probably arboreal in 
his habits,’”’ may have carried in his nature a necessity for 
Greek. Solong as human nature is what it is, belles-lettres 
will possess an irresistible attraction. 

Letters, in the end, will not lose their leadership. If they 
lose it for a time, they will get it back again. The poor hu- 
manist may rest assured of this, in spite of the efforts of the 
advocates of natural science to the contrary. Men will always 
require humane letters, and so much the more as they recog- 
nize the need for conduct,—the need for beauty. 


War AND Epucation.—The Pall-Mall Gazette gives the 
following figures, showing the contrast between the expenditure 
r head on war and education in the various European States, 


° Belgian statistician : 
as compiled by M. Leon Donnat, a — tle 


France, . 20s. Od. ls. 
England, . 8-6 8 
Holland, . . 17 9 3 2 
Wurtemburg, . ll 9 

Prussia, . . 4 . 10 il 2 5 
Deumark, . . . 8 8 4 7 


Switzerland, . 
This comparison, of course, takes no account of the frightful 


waste entailed by the sacrifice of the labor of able-bodied men 


during the period of military service. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, THomas Tasu, Portland, Me. 

— Hereafter there will be no session on Monday at the Gor- 
ham Normal School, and there will be a session on Saturday 
instead. The change was made in order to give the graduating 
lcass an opportunity to visit the schools in Portland and other 
towns in the vicinity. It is hoped, also, that by this change 
the quality of work may be improved, as it has been observed 
that the work done on Monday was the worst of the week. 

— We have just received a spicy little periodical, The Clas- 
sical, published monthly by the ** Hallowell Classical and Sci- 
entific Academy. 

— A new literary society has been organized in Bowdoin 
Coll. by some of the students under the name of the Bowdoin 
Literary Soc. Dr. Brown, the new professor of moral and 
m ental philosophy, has arrived. 

— At a meeting of the York Co. Teachers’ Assoc., which 
closed Saturday in Biddeford, the following were elected offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: Prest.—B. P. Snow, Supt. of Schools, 
Biddeford. Vice-Prest.—W. G. Lord, Limington. Sec. and 
Treas.—Mises Lydia M. Chadwick, Saco. Com —Moses J. 
Haines, Biddeford; Theodore L. Young, Saco; Miss Luella 
Jordan, Kennebunk. The next meeting of the Assoc, will be 
held in Berwick in May, 1884. 

— The Westbrook High School, Saccarappa, under the suc- 
—- management of T. S. Burns, has adopted the one-session 
plan, 

— The School Board of Lewiston, in consequence of the 
change to the standard time, have ordered the schools to open 
at 8.90 and close at 1145 a.m., and open at 130 and close at 

p. m, 

Father Mothon offers to the Board the free useof thaschool- 
rooms in the Dominican Block, lighted and heated, for even- 
ing schools for the French population of the city desirous of 
attending, on condition that teachers (French), books, and 
other supplies be furnished,—the schools to be under the con- 
trol of the School Board. The expense to the city would be 
oon $1,700. The Board have the proposition under consid- 
eration. 

The School Report for 1883 is just received, too late for 
notice this week. 

— Miss Eldora J. Clark, a very efficient teacher of the Lew- 
iston Grammar School, has jast resigned to accept a similar 
position at higher salary in Cambridge, Mass. 

— The 82d Annual Catalogue of Bowdoin Coll. for 1883-84 
has just been issued. Its summary shows: Medical students, 
94; academical students, 108; total, 202. Important accessions 
have been made within the year to its art gallery, its cabinets, 
aud its library. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Hon. J. W. Patterson, Supt. of Public [nstr., will hold a 
Co. Teachers’ Inst. at Lancaster, beginning Dec. 18 and con- 
tinuing four days. 

— The scholarship fund of Colby Acad., New London, has 
just received a gratuity of $1,400. 

— Charles T. Murray, of Penacook, has been elected princi- 
pal of the high school at Scituate, Mass., with a salary of $1,000, 


VERMONT. 


— Prin. Atwood, of the Rutland High School, is obliged to 
retire temporarily on account of illness. 

— After a season of suspension, the Lyndon Literary and 
Biblical Institution, at Lyndon Centre, has been revived this 
year, and the first term under the new order of things indicates 
that its old-time prosperity is returning. The fali term has 
recently closed with an average attendance of 75 scholars. 
Prof. Walter E. Ranger, formerly of Lenox, Mass , is princi- 
pal, and is assisted by an able corps of teachers. The name of 
the new school is the Lyndon Inst. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—The third annual meeting of the North-Bennet 
street Industrial Home will be held at Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, Thursday evening, Dec. 13, 1883. The subject of indus- 
trial instruction will be discussed by Supt. Edwin P. Seaver, 
Prof. G. Stanley Hail, Prof. John M. Ordway, Mr. James A. 
Page, Mr. Robert Swan, Mrs. L. E. Caswell, and Col. Homer 
B. Sprague. All are cordially invited to be present. Exercises 
commence at 7.45 p. m. 

— The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Assoc. will meet in the Girls’ High School building, West 
Newton street, Boston, Dec. 27, 28, and 29. A very interesting 
program has been prepared, as will be seen by the following 
outline of exercises: 

Thursday Evening.—Electric Lighting; illustrated lecture by Prof. C. 
R. Cross, boston. Alaska; by Rev Sheldon Jackson, New York, 

Friday Morning.—The No-Recess Question; by Supt. C. W. Cole, of 
Albany, N. ¥. Discussion; What can be done for Temperance in our 
Pubiic Schools? by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. Why do not More Pupils 
Attend Our High Schools ? by Mr. A. Bunker, Boston. Discuasion. 

A oon.— Meeting of Sections: High-School Section,—Mr. J. O. Nor- 
ris, president. The Industrial Method as Applied to Elementary Instruc- 
tion in Latin; Mr. Jobn Tetlow, Boston, Discussion. Chemistry in High 
Schools; Mr. C. J. Lincoln, Boston, The Teaching of Civil Government; 
Mr. J. H. Martin. 

Grammar-School Section,—C. F. King, president. Practical Work in 
the School room,—Original Methods in Spelling, Numbers, and Language, 
illustrated with pupils; Miss L. M. Bagley, Fitchburg. Lilustrations in 
Teaching: ‘The Solar Camera as a Means of Illustratiog Geography and 
History; Mr. C. F. Adams, Worcester. Reading, Methods of Teaching 
Pronunciation. Articulation, Expression, etc., iliustrated by a class; Miss 
L. C. Tedford, Eas. Boston. History, Aim and Purpose, Topical vs, Cat- 
echetical Method, illastrated; Mr. W. 8. Parker, Boston. 

Primary School Section,—Supt. O. B. Bruce, president. How Far can 
Kindergarten Methods be Adapted to Primary Schools? Miss L. 8. 
Symonds, Boston. Class exercise; Klementary Number ; Miss A. M. 
Dillon and C J. Frazier, Lynn. Means or Expedients found Helpful in 
Daily School-life; gen by Misses B. B. Winslow, New Bedford; L. W. 
Ball, Worcester; L. P. Shepard, Lawrence; A. M. Kechoie, Springfield. 

Evening.—Short addresses from Hon. A. Palmer, Col. T. W. Higginson, 
Rev. A. A. Miner, and others. A masical entertainment by the Weber 
Quartette of Boston. 

Saturday Morning. Moral Influence of Machinery; lecture of Col. C. 
D. Wrigh:. The Education of the Feelings; by Prof. G. Stanley Hall. 

C. P. Rugg, president; Ray G. Hauling, secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE.—In accordance with the call given in another 
column, the following-named gentiemen met in the parlors of 
the Narragansett Hotel, on Saturday, Dec. 8, to consult with 
Prest. Bicknell as to the next meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Assoc.: Hon. T. B. Stockwell, Comr. of Schools; M. 
Lyon, LL D., W. A. Mowry, PhD.; J. Milton Hall, L. W. 
Russell, L. H. Meader, E. H. Howard, W. E Jelison, A. Bevan, 
J. M Sawin, F. W. Wing, E. H. Cutler, A. D. Gray, G. H.Cof- 
‘fio, W. F. Peck, J. A. Estee, A. F. Pease, Supt. G. A. Little- 
field, W. E Simonds, G@ A. Church, W. J. Towne, Rev. F. D. 
Blakeslee, Prof. Newhall, A. J. Manchester, D. W. Hoyt, A.M., 
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A. M. Mowry, J. B. Burgess, E. S. Ball, W. G. Webster, G. B. 
F. Hinckley, J. E. Mowry. 

Much enthusiasm was manifested throughout the meeting, 
and addresses were made by Messrs. Stockwell, Lyon, Mowry, 


Littlefield, Hoyt, Peck, Blakeslee, Meader, Prest Bicknell, and | 


free kindergarten in New Haven,in January. Rev. Dr. Collyer 
_hbas been engaged by the Teachers’ Lecture Committee to de- 
liver his lecture, ‘‘ From the Anvil to the Palpit,’’ in aid of the 


| movement.. 


— Mr. Randall, principal of the graded school at Terryville, 


others. The spirit of the addresses is seen is the following reso- introduces historical and other books into the higher classes 


lution, which was unanimously passed: 
Resolved, That this gathering of Rhode Island schoolmasters has heard 
with great satisfaction of the promising arrangements now being made 


by Prest. T. W. Bicknell and his assistants for a grand meeting of the | 
National Educational Assoc, at Madison, Wis., next summer, and, in| 


connection therewith, a greai excursion from Nxw England to enable 
teachers to attend the same; and, 

Resolved, That we hereby pledge ourselves to do all in our power to 
increase the interest and attendance, and, if possible, attend ourselves. 
_ = The winter term of Greenwich Acad. opened Tuesday, 
Dee. 4, with the largest attendance that has been recorded for 
11 years, and, with a few exceptions, the largest in the history 
of the school, a very complimentary fact to the principal,— 
Prof. F, D. Blakeslee 

— We learn from the Newport Mercury that the venerable 
Thos R. Hazard, of Portsmouth, has ordered sent to all the 
sehool officers in the State, during the year, copies of Our 
— Animals, an illustrated monthly advocating kindness to 
animals. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, Jos. R. Frencae, New Haven, Conn. 

— Dr. Newman Smyth, of the Center Church in New Haven, 
in his Thanksgiving sermon, said: ‘‘Some good results would 
follow upon the thorough application of the common sense of 
the people to our system of education. More room would be 
given for the instraction which pupils will have the most need 
of when they must shift for themselves in the world. Those 
girls whose parents cannot afford to buy for them the higher 
education, need, more than Latin and rhetoric, to learn how 
to make good bread, and to understand the ordinary uses of 
the needle. And for the generality of boys we need, not the 
swarm of colleges and the increasing number of nominal col- 
lege graduates educated out of work and into nothing, but 
some method of training for trades to take the place in a free 
country of the mediaeval system of apprenticeship. 

—In the manufacturing town of Moddus, Mr. Lewis was 
appointed to look after the children employed in the mills. 
Finding that the parents could not afford to dispense with 
their services, he proposes to conduct an evening school him- 
self for their benefit. 

— Mr. Bourne, of the class af ’83 at Yale, has charge of the 
high school at Thomaston, and seems to be very successful in 
his work. 

— Sect. Hine held one of his one-day teachers’ meetings at 
Litebfield on the 24th ult. The speakers were Messrs. Dutton 
and Fox of New Haven, Crosby and Walcott of Waterbury, 
Barrows of Hartford, Bishop of Norwich, and Stevens of Stam- 
ford. None of these speakers are ‘‘ professors”’ ; all are simply 
teachers, or have been teachers, and they spoke as practical 
men, not as theorists. The impression seems to be gaining 
that Mr. Hine is making these meetings very helpful. 

— Miss Brooks of Springfield, who has so successfully con- 
ducted kindergartens in that city, will organize and conduct a 


in place of Readers. The pupils earn money for the purchase 


of the books, which are made the nucleus of a permanent 
school library. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, J.N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 


ILLINOIS.—The State Teachers’ Assoc. will convene in an- 
nual session at Springfield, Dec. 26-28 The following is an 
outline of the program: 

Wednesday Evening, Dec. 26.—Address of Welcome, by Governor Ham- 
ilton. Response by the President. Address by Gen. John Eaton, U. 8. 
Comr. of Education. 

Thursday Morning —Paper, “The District Schoo!l,— What it is and 
What it Ought to be,’’ by Henry Raab, State Supt. of Pub. Instr. Dis- 
cussion, led by O. 8. Cook, Englewood. ** Scope of Training school Work,”’ 
by Jalia E. Kennedy, State Normal Univ. ussion, led by Mies M. A. 
Sowers. ‘“lilustrative Teaching,” by J. Piper, Chicago. Discussion, led 
by A. M. Brooks. 

Afternoon. — “ Object-Teaching: Its Place and Function in Public 
Schools,” by Emil Dapprich, Bellville. Discussion, led by Robert A. 
Haight, Alton. “ The Sciences in the Schools of Illinois,”’ by G. H. 
Fre.uch, Southern Norma! Univ. Discussion, led by A. W. » Peo- 
ria. “Js: Greek a Fetich?” by Prof. J. D. Crawford, 

Evening.—President’s Address. “‘ Imagination as a Factor in Educa- 
tion,” Heary L. Boltwood. Report of Com. on Educational Tracts, by 
A. R. Sabin. chairman. 

Friday Morning —* Manual Training,” by H. H. Belfield, Chicago 
Discussion, led by F. T. Oldt, Lanark, ‘ The Effect of a few Simple hd- 
ucational Principles Fally Applied,” by Col. F. W. Parker. Discuasion, 
led by J. T. Bowles, Metropolis City. ‘* Knowledge is Power,” by Dr. N. 
Bateman. Discuasion, led by A. clarvey, Paris. 

Afternoon.—* The Management of Bad Boys,” by Dr. J. D. Scouller, 
Pontiac. Discussion, led by J. W. Heiminger, Mount Carmel. Reports 
of committees, election of officers, and adjourment, 

Hotels and railroads make the usual redaction. Send for program to 
James Hannan, Chicago. 


INDIANA. — The danger threatening Purdue Univ. on ac- 
count of the failure of the legislature to pass the necessary 
appropriation of funds, has been met by Gov. Porter authori- 
izing the State Treasurer to pay in advance the interest due on the funds 
held by the State. Itisa great pity that our State institutions of learning 


With the above-named provision of fands it will require the strictest 
economy to maintain the University until the meeting of the next legisla. 
ture.——Thankegiving Day was generally observed by all graded schools, 


roof of the affection entertained for the Doctor by his former pupils.—— 

tham Coll., Richmond, is enjoying the greatest patronage it has ever 

had. The patronage is well deserved._—Ex-Co. Supt. Lesley, of Ran- 
dolph, will soon open a law office. 


State Editor, A. 8. ULIN, Jola, Kan. 
Kawnsas.—Dr. Marvin has been appointed Supt, of the new 


Indian school at Lawrence. The appointment of so able a 
man to a field of such broad usefulnees is gratifying to the 


friends of education, as well as the Doctor’s personal friends ——The 


are at the mercy of incompetent and sometimes Pe see wy legislators. | 


board of regents bas ordered published the inaugural address of Chancel- 
lor Lippincott, entitied “‘ The State University: Its Work and its Placei n 
the Public-school System.’’ This pampbliet presents a concise and logical 
argument for the provision of higher education by the State.-—In the 
larger cities of the State, and many of the smaller ones, the schools were 
ordered closed on Thanksgiving and the ae day. This holidayis 
coming to be observed by Western people in true New-England style. —— 
Supt. Stanley has declined the Ponca ndian agency to which he was ap- 
ointed, and will retain the sa ee S the Lawrence schools.—— 
he percent. of attendance in Iola High School, for Nov., is over 96. 


Kentucky.—The people of Falmouth, by private subscrip- 
tion, have erected a good public-school building, and in a 
short time a school will be opened with a full corps of teach- 
ers.a large attendance being expected, At Salyersville, Magoffin Co., J. 
Roland Bay has established an academy which is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The building is convenie.tly arranged, and well supplied 
with modern appliances. it is in a“ mountain country,” but the people 
have become thoroughly aroused tothe importance of education.——State 
Supt. Pickett attended the Spencer Co. Teachers’ Inst , beginning Uct. 24. 
—An institute has been held in Garrard Co., and announcements 
were made for institutes in Mason, Hardin, and Bourbon Co's. Such meet- 
ing are more general this year than usual, and the county commissioners 
holding them are endeavoring to make the the institutes fill the place, so 
far as possible, of normal schools, of which there is a great aes | cn 

State Editor, W. T. CARKINGTON, J-fferson City, Mo. 

Missourt.—The N. E. Missouri Teachers’ Assoc. meets at 
Moberly, during the Christmas holidays. Supt. J. T. Ridge- 
way, of Mason City, is president, and is exerting himself to 
make the meeting both pleasant and profitable ——The Missouri Teachers’ 
Assoc, meets at Liberty daring the Christmas holidays. Prin. Morrison 
of that place is president. His programs are out, and an interesting meet- 
ing may be expected. State Supt Coleman is in for an address the first 
evening. Prest Osborn of the Warrensburg Normal is also to have a 
paper on ** The Mental Faculties.”.——The 8. W. Mo. Assoc. holds its next 
session during the Christmas holidays also. Prin. 8. A. Underwood, of 
Joplin, is president, and the meeting will be held in the beautiful city of 
Carthage. The citizens of Carthage offer good entertainment.——These 
educatiunal meetivgs call outithe best talent and are indications of educa. 
tional progress.——state Supt. Coleman is spending much of his time in 
the field, holding institutes and addressing the people on educational ques- 
tions, and instructing the county and district-school officers conceruing 
their duties. His work has had much good effect. Wherever he goes he 
is met by large, appreciative audiences.——Nearly every county in the 
| State Las a teacherss’ organization. Many have township institutes that 
meet monthly. ‘1 he State Univ. was never more prosperous. Work on 
the $100 000 additions is progressing finely. By Sept., 1884, the new 
chapel and all the new buildings will be ready for occupancy.——The nor- 
| mal schools are prosperous, and are giving the State some good, enthust- 
|astic teachers.——The colleges and private schools are ail full. More 
| than 70 per cent. of our school population are enrolled in the public 
schools. Many of ourinterior towns have most excellent school facilities, 
notably Sedalia, Carthage, Springfield, Moberly, Carrollton, Salem, Mex- 
ico, Louisiana, and Maryville. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 
MINNESOTA.—The institute season has closed. The attend 


and a majority of them had a two-days’ vacation. An alumnus of As-| ance, interest, and general results have been very much more 
bury is refitting Prof. Ridpatb a place at an expense of $500. This is) sitisfactory than ever before. The State Supt., 


Hon. D. L. 
Kiehle, has been very busy visiting the institutes and Jecturing. ——Hon. 
John Eaton, Comr. of Ed., and Col. Parker, of Quincy (Mass.) fame, wiil 
be present at the State meeting of teachers in Lec.——Supt. O. V. Tous- 
ley, of Minneapolis, has arrived in New York from Europe.——The at- 
tendance upon the evening schools in Minneapolis is very large and is in- 
creasing. These evening schools are proving to be of great benefit where- 
ever they are he d.——The attorney general has decided that woman can- 
not vote atan election for Co. Supts.——No more subscriptions at less 

| than the regular rate,—viz , $1.00 in advance,— will be taken for the Menne- 
sota Journat of School Hducation Good! it is worth much more than 

| that. — Fergus Falls has enrolled 70 pupils in the bigh schools, and 420 in 


FOR 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


American Science Series, Briefer Course. 


ASTRONODTIY. | NEWCOMB & ASTRONOKY. 


Briefer Course. 


l2mo, $1.40. 


PHYSIOLOGY, | MARTIN'S THE HUMAN BODY. Bricfer Course. 


ZOOLOGY... 


The above books have been 


prepared 
Classes which have not time or disposition to go as thoroughly 


i12mo, $150. 


, | PACKARD'S ZOOLOGY. Bricfer Course. 
lzmo, $1.40. 


with special reference to use in High Schools and Academies, and for 


to the details of these sciences as 


would be necessary in using the well-known larger works in THE AMERICAN SOIENCE SERIES. 
Specimens of the above sent to Teachers for Examination, postpaid, upon 


HENRY HOLT & CO. New York. 


receipt of 44 the advertised price. 


FUNK & WACNALL’S 


(10 and 12 Dey St., New York,) 


New Publications. 


Just Ready. 


TRAPS FOR THE YOUNG, 


By ANTHONY COMSTOOK...........--$1.00. 


“OUR CHRISTMAS IN A PALACE,” 


Latest Story by Epwarp Evrrett HALE. 12mo. 
Cloth, artistic binding, $1.00 
Ready in Standard Library (paper, 25 cts.). 


Recent issues in The Standard Library: 


POPULAR LIFE OF LUTHER. 
By Prof. Reis. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


FRENCH CELEBRITIES. 
Part 1., by Exsest Dacper. Purt 1/., by JULES 
CLABETIE£. Each, paper, 15 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 


<a See other issues in Catalogue, sent free. 


ImPoRTANT Works Now REApy. 

Joseph Werks. 

Lire, $160; Inwen Lire oF 

CHRIST (3 vole.), $1 50 
Homiletics. 

yJ.M. Hoppin, of 30 

Batler’s Bivie Work. 

By J. G. BUTLER, D D.(2vols.) Each... .... 56 00 
Spurgeon « Treasury of David, 

Tvos. 6 reaty. ....... 2 OO 
Meyer's Commentary 

Un Acts Edited by T. W. CHAMBERS, D.D., 2 50 
Cedews Commentary 

On LUKE, $2.50; On ROMANS 2 
Hoyt-Ward Cyclopedia 


«@™ Our Catalogue free, by wail. 9 


gero for the CLUB LIST 
of this Journal. Sent Free- 


Practical Elocution, 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.™., 
Designed for use in Schools and Colleges and for 
all interested in Elvcution. 

200 pages, handsomely bound, postpaid, $1 25. 

A condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject of elocution, giving brief consideration 
to all the topics bearing upon natural expression. 
[from GEorGs P. BEARD, State Normal 

School, Calsfornia, Pa.) 

“ We use this as a text'book, and 1 regard it as the 
best of its kind extant. It is not only practical, but 
philosophical, suggestive, and complete.” 

a Liberal discount for introduction. 

For sale by all booksellers, or by the Publishers, 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 418 tf 


READ THIS 


Before Subscribing for Your Periodicals 
for 1884. 


The Kansas City Review of Science & Industry 


Persons who wish to take any three a | FREE 
the first-class magazines of the country, et- s 
ther scientific or literary ; for instance, Harper's Maga 
zine, The No. American, and Popular Science Monthy, 
can by subscribing for them through this office receive 
the REVIEW, a $2.50 monthly, // ee of cost, besides, 
4484 THEO. (CASE, and Pub. Review, 


GIET-BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN FRINGED BOOKS. 


COVERS IN THE NEW BRONZES. 
COLORED PLATES OF FLOWERS. 
FRINGED IN ASSORTED SILK FRINGES. 
THE FLOWERS -SONG SERIES. 


SONGS OF FLOWERS. Exquisite colored 
plates of Pansies, Wood-fringe, Columbine, and Daisies 
and Ferns, with ms of the same by prominent 
writers, inclading one by Celia Thaxter in fac-simile of 
her handwriting. 


A HANDFUL OF BLOSSOMS. Colored 
aon of Violets and White Clover, Apple-Blossoms, 
orping-Glories, and Poppies, with poems of the same 
oy prominent writers, including one by Mrs. Mary 
apes Dodge in fac simile. 


MAPLE LEAVES AND GOLDEN BOD. 
Colored bp mee of Maple Leaves, Golden Rod, Hare. 
bells, and Sweet Peas, with poems of the same by prom- 
inent writers, including parts of poems by T. B. Ald- 
rich and J. G. Whittier in fac-simile, 


Each in covers beautifully illuminated in bronzes and 
colors, with designs of Pansies, Pussy Willow, &c., by 
Miss Susie B. Skelding. Fringed, each copy in pro 
tector and box, each $1.50. 


Flowers from Hill and Dale. 


Poems A best poets, including fac similes of auto- 
grap ms by Whittier, Alarich, Celia Thaxter, 
ary Mapes Dodge. With twelve remarkable illus- 
trations of Flowers, printed in colors, in the best 
style of work. Fiat 4to. Text printed on fine laid 
paper. Cover highly ornate, cloth-stamped in sil- 
ver, gold, and color. $3 50. 


This book includes all the plates, etc., of the ‘'‘ Flower- 
Song Series,” and many additional poems. 


MRS. CLARA ERSKINE OLEMENI’S NEW AND VAL- 
UAGLK OUTLINE HISTORY OF 


PAINTING 


For Beginners and Stadents. 

Covers the ground in an interesting way, giving a good 
idea of all the good painters and their works, as 
well as enabling any one who wishes a general 
knowledge of the subject to obtain it in a pieasant 
way. Very readabie. Fully and handsomely illus. 
trated, with numerous full-page illustrations and 
cuts set in the text, With complete indexes by 
L. E. Jones. 8vo. Tastefully bound. With artistic 
design stamped in gold on cloth cover, $2.50; half 
calf, new colors, $5.00. 

First edition exhausted in advance of publication. 

Second edition now ready. 


Four New Volumes in WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN’S 
dainty series of poets. 


FREDERICK LOCKYER’S POEMS. 


A new edition of the poems = this delightful English 


COMPLETE POEMS OF THOMAS GRAY. 


Including the “ Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” 


THE SPANISH GYPSY. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 


COMPLETE POEMS of W. M. THACKERAY 


Including all of Mr. Thackeray’s poems scattered 
through his various works. 


EACH ONE OF THE ABOVE COMES IN 


Limp parchment, attractive design in color........$1 00 
Cloth, novei stamping in metal.................++- 1 00 
Half calf, new colors ...... 
‘Tree calf, new colors © 4 00 
Embossed leather, Japanese 4 50 


At all Bookstores, or mailed postpaid to any address on receipt of prices as above. 
WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, Pudlishers, 182 5th Ave., New York. 


Just Ready,—A New Edition of 


A Teacher's Manual in Arithmetic, 


For Primary Grades. 


By G. C. FISHER, 
Supt. of Schools. Weymouth, Mass. 


This useful book incorporates more or less of the 
Grube method and the Kindergarten, and contains spe- 
cific directions to teachers of prim grades how to 
teach elemen Arithmetic. it has universally 
commended by the best teachers and superintendents 
in this department of work. Price, 40 cents, 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
354 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


An Illustrated Descriptive Circular of 


New Philosophical Apparatus |: 


(RECENT INVENTIONS) 
Sent on application to 
A. P. GAGE, 


“8a English High School, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted Immediately, 


A teacher extensively educated, familiar with kinder- 
n and normal methods, and of bigh social standing, 
to instruct four children in a family. Also a teacher 
of ability and experience, to teach French, Latin, Math. 
ematics, and Vocal Music in a New Eng. High School, 
to HIRAM ORCUTT, 


“s nid Hawley Bt, Boston. 


FRED’K C. ROBERTSON, 


TRAINING OF 


THE SPEAKING VOICE, 


Oratory, Reading, Recitation, Declamation. 
SATURDAY CLASS FOR TEACHERS. 
34 Beacon St., Boston. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical Instrac- 
tion is given in the Woman's Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. ering 
Course Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
Winter Quizzes are irse (except for expense of material 
anda us) to all matriculates of the year. For fur- 
ther information address RACHEL L. DLEY, M.D., 
Dean, No. College Ave., and 21st St., 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
SY «kv. A. D. MAYO, 
a book that may be read with both pleasure and 
prost duriug che idie hours of Vacation. 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. OO., 
380 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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the other grades.——Prof. W. F. Phelps is taking hold of the work in the 
and the schools promise a ve 

has become an independent district. Prof. 
principal, and is doing excellent work.——The high 
$200 worth of new philosophical and mechanical ap- 


Winona schools with his old-time vigor, 
successful year.——Ortonville 
M. F. Varney is 
school at Duluth bas 


paratas. 


MicHiGAN.—The Ann Arbor Board of Ed. 


pleted, at a cost of $14 000 for buildings and 


best adapted and, withal, handsome school-houses in the 


lead pupils from the nursery door to 


termediate is 
land. The schools of Wadaworth are 
have just com- 


lot, one of the 
A. Shannon, a former Ohio teacher, 


clades that of the district. intermediate 
the primary dept. of this school is Miss Mary Bunker, and that of the ia 
rs. E. L. Hardy. ——Supt. Powell, with hie teachers, of the 
Wadsworth schools, attended the Northeastern Teachers’ Assoc., at Cleve- 


aged ——D. P. Pratt has charge of the academy at Collamer.—The Zast¢- 
ern Uhio Teacher continues the pian of publishing, in.tabulated form, the 
monthly reports of graded schooia. Twenty seven schools are thus com- 
pared each month. ——C. F, Palmer is supt. of the Dresden schools.——J. 


——J. A. Henderson has resigned the superintendency of the Belmont 


Discussion, opened 


Its course of study lo- 
dustrial Education 


The teacher of 


the college. 
and high school. 


Prof. J. W. Swiler. 


in good condition and are ably man- ; Anderson. 
munity an Interest 
Freeman. 
Frida 
is now teaching in Fulton Co , Il. 


visory Com. Discussion, opened by Prof. W. C. Sawyer and Supt. 
Report: “ The Teachers’ Mission in Awakening in the Com- 


Evening.—Address: “‘ The Netherlands and the 
Morning. 


National Educational Assoc. 
ing Force of the State,” by Prof. 8. Shaw. 


by Supt. H. J. Taylor and Prof. H.C. Howland. “ In- 


in Europe aud America,” by Sarah A. Stewart. 


Afternoon.—Address: “ Institution Life for the Deaf and Dumb,” b 


Report: Moral Education in ihe Schools,” b 


in School Work,” by J. Q. Emery. Discassion. 

hine,” by Prof. J. C. 
Dec. 28.—Address: by Prest. T. W. Bicknell, of the 
* The High School as Related to the Teach- 
» opened by Prof. 


State. The school will accommodate the sixth ward, and has been named 
in honor of the late Prest. Tappan of the Univ., the “ Tappan School.” 
The house was opened with the beginning of the second term of the pres- 
ent year, Dec. 3. Itisa model of good workmanship, taste, and conven- 
ience.——State Supt. Goss has arpeiates, among other visitors to the 
various educational institutions of Michigan; Prof. I. N. Demon, Ann 
Arbor, to Adrian Coll.: Prof. Austin George, Ypsilanti, to Kalamezoo 
Coll.; Rev. J. T. Sunderland, Ann Arbor, to Battle Creek Coll.; Rev. J. 
N. Elwood, Ypsilanti. to Hillsdale Coll.; Major Harrison Soule, Ann Ar- 
bor, to the Michigan Military Acad.; and Mies Jalia King, Ypsilanti to 
the Monroe Young Ladies’ Sem.——Prof. Moses T. Brown, of ton, re 
cently gave his exceliént course of lectures on the Delsarte Philosophy 
bef»re the Detroit Training School in Elocution, and before retarning 
East visited the university at Ann Arbor and lectured to Prof. Payne's 
classes in Pedagogy. There are so many “ yelocutionists” at large that 
it isa rare pleasure to listen occasionally to a quiet, deep man like Prof. 
Brown —— ev. Dr, Henson, a Baptist clergyman of Chicago, delivered 
the annual address befure the Univ. Christian Assoc., ia University 
Hall, Nov. 25——The llth anuual meeting of the Amer’ Pub. Health 
Assoc, was held in Detroit, during the week of Nov 12. Dr. C.J. Lundy 
read a long paper upon school hygiene, which contained many sensible 
and ae suggestions. We believe, however, that the Doctor is greatly 
public schools. oes seom as if the forci rocess w 
well abandoned everywhere. = 7a 


State Editor, C. C. Davipson, New Lisbon, O. 


Outo.—A course of scientific lectures is in progress at Miama 
Commercial Coll., Dayton, by Dr. L. B. Clifton. ——Chickering 
Inst., Cincinnati, is having unusual success. Its purpose is to 


schools. Mr. Bert White is his successor.——C. E. Fianagan, of Bates- 
ville, recently obtained a five years’ certificate ——Wm. Kreager, Co. Ex- 
aminer of Muskingum Co., has been elected principal of one of the ward 
schools of Newark.—— Misses Jura and Sedalia Cubbison, who graduated 
from the Naval Normal Univ. last year, are now teaching in the Selma 
schools. They are both intelligent and scholarly teachers, and are makin 
for themselves a substantial reputation in their chosen work.—Prof. J. 
Fraise Richard, writing from Irvington., Ind., says: “I am now here a 
full grown Hoosier,” which means that Ohio has lost another of her val- 
ued and able schoolmen. Prof. Richard has done much efficient and per- 
manent school-work in Oblo. 


TENNESSEE.—The State Teachers’ Assoc. will»meet at Gal- 
latin on Dec, 14 and 15.—A college is talked of for the 

cCam » been ti 

ville nox appointed professor o in 
State Editor, LInDsEY WEBB, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wisconsin.—The semi-annual session of the State Teachers’ 
Assoc. will be held in the Senate Chamber, Madison, Dec. 2¢- 
28. with the following program: 

Wednesday Evening, Dec. 26.—Address: ‘‘ Education as a University 
Stady, by Prof. W. H. Payne, Ann Arbor. 

Thursday Morning.—Report: *‘ How can the Schools Secure a more 
Perfect Supervision ?"” Hon. W. H. Chandler. Discussion, opened by 
Supt. O. E. Wells, and Prest. D. McGregor. Report: * What Modifica. 
tions of the School Course do the Times Demand?” by Supt. J. T. Lunn. 


J. G. Ingalis. 

All lines of railways in Wisconsin will return all members of the Absoc. 
for one fifth fare. otel rates: The Park Hotel will entertain members 
for $2.00 and $2.50 per day; Capital House, for $1.25 to $1.50 per day. 


State Editor, THOs. C. MILLER, Fairmont, W. Va. 


West Vireinta.—The new Garfield school-building at Par- 
kersburg is pronounced by Supt. Purinton to be a model of 
convenience. The passer-by would also pronounce it a model 
of beauty. We continue to hear good reports from the schools of this 
flourishing young city, but we would expect nothiog else where there are 
such teachers as Prof. Straus and Misses Hinckley, Stapleton, and McKee, 
led by Supt. Purinton.—— West Virginia loses one of her best teachers in 
the death of Prof. J. O. Stevens, which sad event occurred Mct, 18. He 
had been married but a month, and was visiting at his old home in Wester- 
ville, Ohio, where he was strickea down with typhoid fever. He was build- 
ing up a fine academy at Buckhannon, and was highly esteemed by all that 
knew him.——Suapt. Butcher has issued a pamphlet containing the revised 
school law of the State, decisions of the Attorney General and Supreme 
Court, and other valuable information for the school public. It is con- 
venient and useful.——Prof Shields is still doing good work at Keyser, 
and has succeeded in closing all the private schools in the place by makin 
the public schools their superior, He is seconded by a good corps o 
assistaote.—— Morgantown schools are aleo in a flourishing condition, 
under the leadership of Prof. Thomas E. modus. a graduate of the Univ. 
——aA fine oil portrait of the late Dr. J. G. Biair has been executed by 
Artist Favis o  glamnnens for Normal Hall, Fairmount, Dr. Blair was 
principal of this normal school for - years, aud the Alumni Assoc, 
commemorate his life and work by placing this fine painting ia the hall, 


— A startling fact. Heart disease is only in- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Over 300,000 star fish were caught at one 
haul off Bridgeport, Conn., the other day. 


— Serious disorders often follow when one 
constantly has cold feet. Wear the Wilsonia 
Magnetic Insoles and keep the feet warm. 
They prevent Coughs, Colds, and Sore Throats. 
Price, 50 cents. Sold by druggists and shoe 
dealers, |b] 


— The war of 1870, with Germany, under 
Napoleon III, cost France $1,707,000,000, 


NEURALGIA AND Sick Heapacue. — In 
Aurora, lives Mra. Wm. Henson. 
says: ‘** Samaritan Nervine cured me of neu- 
ralgia, vertigo, and sick headache.’’ 


— In New South Wales $1,500,000 has been 
unsuccessfully spent, in the three colonies, to 
destroy the rabbits with which it is infested. 


Longe Jack, Mo., Sept. 14, 1879. 

I have been using Hop Bitters, and have re- 
ceived great benefit from them for liver com- 
plaints and malarial fever. They are superior 
to all other medicines. P. M. BARNES. 


— There are about 14,500,000 people in Spain 
and its belongings, of which 6,000,000 are in 
the mother country. 


She, 


ferior in fatality to consumption. Do not suf- 
fer from it, but use Dr. Graves’ Heart Regu- 
lator. It has cured thousands; why not you ? 
$1, at druggists. 

— The number of citizens of Irish birth in 
the four States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Indiana, is 840,000, 


— One man in New South Wales owns 500,- 
000 acres, upon which, this year, he will have 
about 2,500,000 sheep. 

— Five years ago my life was a dread all the 
time from heart disease. Since using Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator the English language 
would fail me in telling the good I received.— 
Kate Musgrove, Coloma, Iud. For sale at 
druggists. 

— No less than 10,670 bills and resolutions 
were introduced in the 47th Congress. 


— One voice all over the land goes up from 
mothers, that says, ‘‘My daughters are so fee- 
ble and sad, with no strength, all out of breath 
and life at the least exertion. What can we 
do for them ?”’ The answer is simple and full 
of hope. One to four weeks’ use of Hop Bit- 
ters will make them healthy, rosy, sprightly, 
and cheerful. 


Three Beautiful Songs 


FOR LADY VOICES. 
By H. W. FAIRBANK. 


No. 1.—WINTER SONG. Quartetie. 
No, 2.—DAY SLOWLY DECLINING. Quartette. 
No. 3.—SERENADE. Quintetie. 


Each one isa gem, Price of the three, in one vol- 
ame, 10 cents. 


Also by the same author : 
SCHOOL SONGS: 


Primary No. 1,—Pretty Melodies. 

Intermediate No, 1,—Two part Songs. 

Grammar School No. 1,—Three & Four-part Songs. 
These *‘ School Songs’ are extensively used in all 


py the United States. Kach school-room should 
veasupply. Every book contains 32 pages. 


Price of each, 10 cents, Special discount for first 
introduction. 


8. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 
SS Metrepolitan Bleck, 


414 eow Chicage, Lil. 


UB SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 beautifal 
Chromo Excelsior Merit and Credit Cards, price 
set, $1; % set, 60c.; 40 sample School Reward Cards 


5c. PHOENIX PuB. Co., Warren, Pa. 430 zz 


WARRANTED 6 Years. 
$115 


$49.15 


25 STOPS. » @: 
9 FULL SETS OF } 
Gotden Tongue 


PRI 
HIS 


unable te buy now, w 
tinued after the limited time 


buy or noi 
25 


beyond description. 
—Powerfu 


Piccolo.— Varie 


&—Saxaphone.—The beauti 


18—Bourdon. 


17—Melodia. 


Set Clarionet 
United States Patents. 

Five Full v 
Tiluminated Pi 
lers, treble 
also Left Grand Organ Knee 


ey board. 


.PIPE ORG A NS (25 STOPS) ONLY 


BOOK AND MUSIC, provided you order within 
of this newspaper, or if you order within five days a 
further reduction of Four Dollars (@4 00) will be allowed. 


REGULAR PRICE, 


hi hen I sell thousands at the regular price 
he following brief description and jet me hear from you anyway, whether you 


‘USEFUL STOPS, AS FOLLOWS: 


1—Voix Celeate.—The sweet, pure, ex- 

alted tones produced from this stop are 

Box Sub-Bass.—New and 

original. Its THUNDERING TONES are 
without a parallel in Organ Deiiding. 

ubles 


ble Octave Coupler.— 
Organ, Couples octaves 


ty of music which 
makes the Piccolo the most difficult and ex- 
pensive Stop to build in this Organ. 


Marionet. 13—Cello. 
1i—olian, 12—Clarion 19—Viol di Gamba. 20— 
0. 


Solian. 
The last fifteen (15) Stops are o 


music, with beantiful orchestre! effect, from a mere 


Its M DIOUS TONES, while using the full Organ, must 
Rese s; 2d, Five (5) Full Set Paris” Reeds; 3d, Sweet Volx 


Octa K board, 
8, Wectpinae 3 Book and Sheet usic, Lamp Stands, Handles, Rol- 


t Bellows of immense 
‘Kn by 


btained at pleasure, by use of the 


ION. 

If Pe are in want of 
an ORGAN order at 
onee from this adver- 
tisement, or If you are 
r this offer cannot be con- 


TER MwN'THS are fast ap- 


he WINTE 
for Holiday Presents. Read 


this Stop is “‘ Beatty’s favorite.” 
6— French Horn.—Imitates a full OR- 
CHESTRA and BRASS BAND, 
7. full set of Gold- 
en Tongue Reeds. 
8. Dulciana.—A full set of Paris Reeds 
is drawn by this Stop. 
9—Vox HNumana.—Tremulant, which, 
by the aid of a FAN WHEEL, imitates 
the HUMAN VOICE. 
10—Vox Jubilante.—When used in con- 
unction with Stops Nos. 3, 4,5and6, 
ul effect of ' forth most delightful music. 
14—Violina. 15—Clarabella. 16—Grand Forte. i 
Viola Dolce. 21—Grand 
24—Aerostatic Expression Indicator. 
rated in direct conjunction 
d of the performer, most charmin 
yer, as it were, to a grand bur: 
be heard to 


n. 


Handsome Walnut Case, with 


ower, Steel Springs, &c. Right Knee Swell, 
which the full power of this Organ may be 
knee, without removing the hands from 


» 

( 
wew 


fter the limited time has ex 


A? F —This Limited Offer is positively 
Price the following NOx ust 


December (3th, 2883- 
the 


ICE 
€ 


sole object is to have it intro- 
aaets without delay, so as to sell 


thousands at the R lar Price for 
to this end Iam w ing to offer 


an 

as an ADVERTISEMENT, 
as every one sold sells 
others. All 1 ask in return of you 


inal designs by Gustave 
Harris (Hope Ledyard). 
beautiful chromo cover done in ten colors, $2.00. 
tra cloth, gold and ink die, $3.00. 


color by Wilson De Meza. 
son Brothers, Double lithographed cover in nine col- 
ors, etc., etc. 


JACK 0 LANTERN, and OTHER 


“Familiar Friends,” etc. 
many fall page. 
cover ; price, 
8 


New Juvenile Books 


— 


“It would be impossible to specify the host of pretty 


books which this house off-rs, * * * many of which are 
by AMERIOAN as well as Fore'gn Authors, and include 
the simple alphabet both for the youngest child, as well 
as the sumptuous urt volume for the lover of fine ilius- 
trated books.” —Tue LireRARY News, 


JINGLES AND JOYS 


For Wee Girls and Boys. 


By Mary D. Brine, author of “ Papa’s Little 


Daughters,” * Four Little Friends; or Papa's Daugh- 
ters in Town,” etc. 
and Jingles for the little ones. with hundreds of choice 
illustrations, 
cover in ten colors. Price, $1 
cloth, full gold side and inks; price, $2.25 . 


A delightful volume of Rhymes 


1 vol., royal 4to, elegant lithograpbic 
50. extra Bogiish 


FOUR LITTLE FRIENDS; 
Or, PAPA’S DAUGHTKRs IN TOWN, 

By Mary D. Brine, author of “ Papa’s Little 
Daughters,” “ Jingles and Joys,” etc. 4to, 256 pages, 
over 60 illustrations, double lithograph cover in nine 
colors, $1.25. Extra cloth, full gilt and colored inks 
(new style), $1.75. 


HARRY BRADFORD’S CRUSADE. 


By JOANNA H. MATHEWS, 4to, 256 pages, over fifty 
illustrations, double lithograph cover in nine colors, 


$1.25. Extra cloth, full gilt and colored inks (new 
style), $1.75. 


BIBLE SCENES AND STORIES 


‘FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


With thirty-six full-page illustrations, from the orig- 
o16, Text by F. MOCREADY 
In one elegant volume, = 


LITTLE FOLKS. 
“NEW VOLUME FOR THIS YEAR. 
Containing nearly 500 pictures, many full-page, chro- 


mo frontispiece; about 400 pages; lithographed cover 
in ten colors, stamped back, $1 25. 
sides, $1.75. 


loth, full gilt 


BO-PEEP. 
NEW VOLUME FOR THIS YEAR. 


“ Pronounced the Juvenile Book of the year. An 


elegant 4to volume, full of illustrations, with delightful 
stories, in large, clear type. Elegant lithographic 
cover, $1.00, 


tra cloth, $1.50. 


BRAVE LIVES AND NOBLE. . 


By CLARA L, MATEAUD, With numerous full page 

llustrations. Ia one elegant quarto volume, over 240 

es. sen in extra cloth, beveled boards, gold ink. 
ice, 


CHILDREN’S THOUGHTS IN 


SONG AND STORY. 


By Louise DUMARESQUE BLAKE. Illustrated in 
Lithographed by Donald- 


Price, $2 00, 


RHYMES. 


ELEANOR W. TALBOT, Containing upwards of 


50 illustrations in colors, with appropriate simple 
rhymes. Double cover in nine colors, 


rice, $1.25. 


A PARCEL OF CHILDREN, 


With Seme Account of their Doings. 

By OLIVE Patou, author of “ Happy Little People,” 
Near! 50 illustrations, 
1 vol, 4to, elegant lithographic 


$1.26. Extra cloth, gold and inks ; price, 


‘MODERN EXPLORERS. 


© An entertaining volume for the young folks.” By 


THomas Frost, author of “ Half-Hoare with the 
Early Explorers,” etc., etc. With over 100 illustra- 
tions, many of them full page. Elegant chromo cover 
in twelve colors, new and anique design, $1.25. Extra 


how the instrument to your 
friends who are sure to order at the 
E LAR PFIC $225.00 
e instrument speaks for itself, 
sings its own praises. If you are 


rest at 
if not as represented, 
Signed. A 


unable to accept this OFFE 


ns why. Let me hear 
NOW »writtireas ORGAN. Call their attention to 


cloth, ink and goid, $2.00. 


from you anyway. Friends of yours home mail this offer to them. If you can con- NOW READVW — Onur complete Descri Cc 
If they are from NTS I shall certainly ar comp’ ptive Cata- 
Vonientiy help me extend the sale of these MPULAR INSTRUMT live Days, thus logue of illustrated and fine art books. juvenile and 
You should, if possible, f handsome Pipe educational works, which will be seut free to any ad- 


dress on application. 


|cASSELL & COMPANY, Li ited, 
: = 13 days, $49.75; t m 
upon} DAN E L F. B EATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 739 and 741 Broadway, York. 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. 4uthor. Publisher. Price. 
Prometheus Round. - - - - - - Mechylus Jobn Allyn, Boston $1 10 
The lliad. Booksi-6, - - - Homer “ bad 1 50 
Fair Words About Fair Women. - - - - Bunce D Appleton & Co, NY 3 00 
Children’s Thoughts. - - : - - Blake Caseell & Co, N ¥ 2 00 
Forging the Anchor. - - - - Fergason “ a 1 50 
Sunlight and Shade. - - - - - beg bed to 50 
Peter Parley’s Library, 12 vols. - - - - Goodrich 8 E Cassino & Co, Boston T 50 
Schiller’s Works. - - - - - os $6 to 12 00 
Life of Martin Lather. - - - - - Rein Fonk & Wagnalls, N Y 25 
Merceges. - - - - - - - Aldrich Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 1 25 
Bay of Seven Is'an - - - - Whittier “ 100 
Leather Stocking Tales. 5 vols. Household ed. Cooper “ 6  « 60 
Beyond the Gates. - - - Phelps “ “ “ 125 
Bear Worshipers. - - Greey Lee & Shepard, Boston 1.75 & 2 50 
Come into my Garden, Maud. - - - - Tenn 1,50 &1 75 
Insanity. - - - - - ° - Backham J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 2&2 50 
The Jewell in the Lotos - - s - Tincker hed « bed bad 1 50 
Historic»! Handbook of I Sculpture. - - Perkins Chas Scribner's Sons,N Y 4 00 
Theory of Morals. Janet “ “ 2 BO 
Health in the Household. - - - - - Dodds Fowler & Wells, N Y¥ 2 00 
Family Flight Through Spain. ° - - Hale D Lotbrop & Co, Boston 2 50 
Fortane’s Pool. - - Hawthorne Jas R Osgood & Co, Bost 1 50 
Dr. Grimsbaw’s Secret. Library ed. - . Hawthorne “ “ “ou 290 
Red-Letter Days. - - Btoddard “ “ 5 Oto 10 00 
Sketches of American Methodists. - - ° Phillios & Hunt, N Y¥ 1 26 
“The Night Before Christmas.” - - - - Moore Porter & Coates, Phila 1.50 to 7 00 
Handand Ring. - - - : - - Green @ P Putnam’s Sons, N Y -1 50 
French Literature. - - - Van Laun 3 50 
Classic Heroic Ballads. - - - - - Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00 
Charles XIi. - - - Voltaire “ 1 00 
Chatterbox Junior. - - ° - - R Worthington, N Y 12 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


How often adults are restless at a lecture be- 
cause of the uncomfortable seats; and why 
should not this be the case with children in 
school? Too many school-seats seem to be 
made without reference to the child’s comfort 
and health, necessitating a constant stooping 
forward with a never-changing position. To 
avoid these great defects the Standard Schoo! 
Furniture Company have introduced their 
semi-revolving seat, an admirable device, which 
seems to give perfect satisfaction, and is at the 
same time noiseless and durable. Our advice 
to all, where school furniture is, or may be, 
wanted, is to send to this company for their 
illustrated catalogue before purchasing. Ad- 
dress Standard School Furniture Company, 32 
Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Reap the advertisement of Taintor Bros.‘ 
Merrill & Co., 18 and 20 Astor Place, New 
York City, on the last page of Tuz JouRNAL. 
We have tested these pens and find them ex- 
cellent. Please notice the following offer ap- 
pended to the advertisement: We will send a 
compartment box containing one gross of 
Lenox pens —assorted; twelve each of the 
twelve numbers (144 pens), by mail post-paid, 
for $1.00; or a handsome nickel-plated, covered 
case. containing two of each number (24 pens), 
for twenty-five cents. 


STINGING, irritation, inflammation, and Kidney and 
rinary 


Complaints cured by * Buchu-Paiba.”’ 


We have good evidence that the advertise- 
ment of Sidney McLean & Co.,, B.M., German, 
Mo., is a swindle, and any of our subscribers 
who have sent one dollar to that firm, as re- 
quested, and have not received the book which 
was promised, will have the money refunded 
by writing to us and stating the facts. Our 
purpose is to advertise only for honest firms; 
but in this case we were deceived, and we wish 
to assume the losses which have been incurred 
by our readers. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


The better your blackboards, the better work 
and more of it will be done by the scholars. 
J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle Street, Boston, makes 
blackboards that are a perfect charm to both 
teacher and echolar. 

BEATTY PARLOR OnGans—We are reliably 
informed that Mayor Beatty, of Washington, 
New Jersey, is manufacturing and shipping a 
complete organ every five minutes, and that he 
has over 5,000 constantly in progress of manu- 
facture. If you desire to secure his latest 
limited time-price of only $45.75, you should 
be sure to order within five days from date of 
this newspaper. Read his advertisement, and 
order without delay. 

ImPporTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire. and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $100 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 

for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


Ir is very important to teachers and parents 
to know what juvenile books are suitable for 
the holiday gifts for the young folks. Cassell 
& Co., 739 and 741 Broadway, New York city, 
furnish just the information they need in their 
announcement this week in THe JOURNAL of 
new juvenile books. We have examined this 
list of books, and find them elegant in illustra- 
tions, full of choice instructive reading, and 
admirably adapted to children of all ages, from 
the 5-year-old to the boy and girl of 12 years. 
Send at once for their complete descriptive 
catalogue of illustrated and fine-art books for 
juveniles and adults. Sent free on application 
to Cassell & Co., New York. 


SKINNY MEN. “ Wells’ Health Renewer” restores 
heaith and vigor, cures Dyspepsia, Impotence. $1. 


Mirr.in & Co.’s leading holi- 
day book is Longfellow’s Michael Angelo, which 
is one of the most sumptuous and nobly-satis- 
factory illustrated volumes ever offered as a 
gift-book. The ‘“‘Twenty Poems from Long- 
fellow’ is peculiarly interesting, from the fact 
that all the illustrations, which are very good, 
and the portrait, are from the hand of the 
poet’s son. The Congregationalist felicitously 
pronounces it ‘‘one ef the most superb contri- 
butions which American art has added to 
American literature.” It is enough to merely 
mention the new and beautiful editions of 


Hawthorne, Emerson, Shakespeare with Rich- 

ard Grant White’s notes. Send for Houghton, 

a & Co.’s Portrait Catalogue and Holiday 
ulletin. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. — Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
Sooruine Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleepby relieving the child from pain, and the 
littlecherub awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.’’ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old from having had 
in his hands by an Kast india missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma and all throat and Lung Affections; 
also a — and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its won- 
derful curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to hie suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive and a desire to relieve human suf- 
fering, I will send free of charge, to al! who desire it 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with full 
direction for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 
addressing with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. 

Novgs, 149 Power's Block, »N. 430 


For Coughs, make a timely use of Hale's! 


Honey of Horehound and Tar. 
Pike's Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute 
Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic is endorsec 
by Ask for Coiden’s; no other 
Of druggists. 


GOLD WATCH FREE! 


The Publishers of the Capitol City Home Guest, 
the well known Illustrated Literary »nd Family Maga 
zine, make the following liberal offer for the Holi 
oy The person telling us the longest verse in the 
Bible before February ist. wi'! receive a Solid Gold 
Lady’s Hunting Cased Swiss Wateh worth $5000. If 
there be more than one correct answer, the second will 
receive an elegant Stem-winding Gentioman’s Watch. 
The third a key-windiog English Watch. Each person 
must send 25c. with their answer for which they wil! 
receive three month's subscription to the Home Guest, 

50-page lilustrated Holiday Book, a Case of 25 arti- 
ales that the ladies will appreciate, and paper containing 
che names of winners. 


t PUBS. HOME GUEST, HARTFGRD, CONN. 


4 Park Street, 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. 


By CHABLES 
In the same yolume with 


Edition, 40 cts, postpaid. 


MODERN CLASSICS NUMBER NINE. 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL, 


DICKENS. 


In and Out of Doors with Charles Dickens; end 


Barry Cornwall and Some of His Friends, 
By James T. FIe.ps. 
435 pages, with 15 Portraits and 6 Illustrations, neatly bound in cloth. School 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Emter- 
linear feries of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Kuterliuears have been used for thirty years, and now inciude all the Standard 


SCHOOL FURNITURE and | 
LIBBARY SPECIALTIES. 


Danner Revolvi 
Perfection Dictionary - Holders. 


DE & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cc. W. CLARK 
Supplies. to N. E. School Furnishing Stationery. 


Teachers invited to call. 


Book fases. 
27 Franklin &t., BOSTON, 


GARE 


ETT’S 


100 CHOICE SELECTIONS, No. 22, 


NOW READY, 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 


Oniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents, 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 
P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers. 708 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA. 


! 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS 


Po, | Suggestions for Decorations, Enter- 
tainments and Gifts. 
A collection of suggestions from leadin: 
Sunday-schoo! workers in various part. 
the country, containing something of inter- 
est te every Sunday-school superintendent, 
Nothing like it ever issued before. riee, 
Z5e. ill send free to any one sending us 
a list ef all the Sunday-schoo! Superintend- 
ents in the place. aviv ©. K, 6 
Adams street, Chicage, Ill. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Horace Mann’s School Ke- 
ports, complete sets and single 
nambers. lao a new catalogue 
of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far the most complete 
ever issued. Send two stamps. 

Standard Beeks. Dime Question Books, The 
Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
Song Budget, School Room Chorus, Northam’s Ameri- 
can History, Beebe’s First Steps Among Figures, Bar- 
deen’s Common School Law, Hughes es in 
Teaching, &c., &c. 

School Supplies, Agalite and Slate- Pencil Blackboard 
8 Cheney Giokes, Dissected Maps, Desks, &c. 


Everything used in Schools. Stamp for Catalogues. 


WEBSTER’S 


UNABRIDGED 
In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 


THE STANDARD. 
CET Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 
a New Biographical Dictionary 
and 3000 Engravings. 
THE Standard in the Gov't Printing Office. 
32,000 copies in Public Schools. 
Sale 20 to 1 of any other series. 


BEST HOLIDAY CIFT 


Always acceptable to Pastor, Parent, 
Teacher, Child or Friend; for Holiday, Birth- 
, Wedding, or any other occasion. 
«A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 
The latest edition, in the quantity of matter it 
contains, is believed to be the largest volume 
published. It has 3000 more Words in its yo- 
cabulary than are found in any other Am. Dict’y, 
and nearly 3 times the number of Engravings. 
G, & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


The Unabridged is now supp ied, at a small ad- 
ditional cost, with DENISON’s 


PATENT REFERENCE INDEX, 
*¢ The greateat improvement in book-making that 
has been made in a hundred years.’ 


J, L SMITH, 


| 


2 - 


GOSSAMER GARMENTS FREE. 
To any reader of this paper who wili agree to show our 
goods and try to influence sales among friends, we w Il 
send postpaid two full sizes of ladies Gossamer Rubber 


Waterproof Garments as samples, provided you cut this 
out and returp with 25 cts. to pay cost, age, etc 


BOSTON SUPPLY CO., Dover St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for our Cata- 
logue of Books, em- 
0 bracing Dialogues, 
Speakers, Recita- 
tions, Home Amusements, Dancing, Games, Letter- 
Writers, Etiquette, Debating, &c. Address, 
DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 
4451 18 Ann Street, New York. 


PLAYS Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 
School, Club, and Parlor. Best out. Cata- 


logue free. T. 8. DeNIsON, Chicago, Ill. 444 eow tf 
Teachers’ Agencies, 
The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 


They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are beanstifel ; 


¢ method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. 8: ens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 
. W. SOHERMERHORN & Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445, 7 Kast 14th Bt., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MISS M. J 
23 Union Square, New York. 


they provide the wt | best and che 


240 az (1) 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


“« The three teachers employed through your agency 
are do ng splendid work. ecommend them as wodel 
teachers, and would certainly recommend the Bureau 
to any one wanting teachers on short notice.”"—Wm. F. 
TRESSLER, Sec. school Board Conyngham, Pa. 

(Mr. Tressler has since employed two more of our 
teachers.) 

“1 thank you for your prompt and efficient services, 
and wish you the greatest success in your worthy enter- 
prise.”’—C. D. RAKESTRAW, Prof. of Mathematics and 
Science, Nebraska College, Neb. 

Send for application-form and list of testimonials. 

L. B. LANDIS, Allentown, Pa. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


AND ACCOMPLISHED TEAOHERS, PROFESSORS, 
Tutors, Governesses, urers, Companions, Secre- 
taries, and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
the country promptly suited. 

No charge to those employing teachers, nor to 
teachers until supplied, 

E. MARIAM COYRIERE & 
Bast 47th St. (Union Square). 


xe Juvet’s Time and otber Globes. 417 
ESTABLISHED 1872. 


j KACHERS 
Aluerican « European T"BUREAU 
supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe ; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and all 

ies, well recommended. Competent advices _ 
in choice of schoois. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. ¥. 


N.B.— 
RF 3 — Board and Real Retate Directory, City, Country, 


Teachers Wanted. 
We are Grade Teachers, 
8 Teachers, and Art Teachers. Vacancies 
all kinds to be filled. The best are filled first. Write 
at once. LEMMON BRBOS., Kansas Crry, Mo. 


GF Send for The Journal Club List, 


ISPENCE 


RIAN 


STEEL 
PENS. 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 25 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BEAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 


— 
Rss: 
CHRIST | 
i > 
| = 
| 
WEBSTER NEW = 
EDITION 
POICTIONAR SUPPLEMENT | 
| 
27 So. 6th St, 
= 
Gil 
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BONANZA 


CONTAINS 190 ELECANT, OR - 

MENTAL, and AMUSING CHRIST- 

MAS PRESENTS, for only 60 cts., 

as follows: 1 Elegant Christmas Bannerett, silk 

fringe and tassel; | Steel-biaded Jack-knife; 1 Box 
of Paints wi Brush; 1 Harmonica; 1 Mirror with M 


pose 
of them at once. JUS THINK F MT! Christmas 
Presents for all your triends for only 6 opportunity 
to get five times the value of your money will not occur 
again. GET UP A CLUB of five, and send $3.00, and 

for your trouble, either an elegant silk handkerchief, 
set of rolled Gold Plate Sleeve Buttons, or set of Silver-plat 
Teaspoons. You can get up a club in five minutes, amo 
your friends. This is no swindle. We have been in bus 
ness in Boston for fifteen years, and are well known. 
OR R AT ON Er. All orders filled same day as 
received. Mention thispaper. Address B, F, COULD, 
40 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


LOSS AND GAIN. 


CHAPTER I. 


** I was taken sick a year ago 
With bilious fever.” 


‘* My doctor pronounced me cured, but I got 
sick again, with terrible pains in my back and 
sides, and I got so bad I 

Could not move! 

I shrunk! 

From 228 lbs. to 120! I had been doctoring 
for my liver, but it did me no good. I did not 
expect to live more than three months. I be- 
gan to use Hop Bitters. Directly my appetite 
returned, my pains left me, my entire system 
seemed renewed as if by magic, and after using 
s2veral bottles [ am not only as sound as a sov- 
ereign, but weigh more than I did before. To 
Hop Bitters [ owe my life.’’ 

Dublin, June 6, ’81. R. FirzpaTRICK. 

How to Get Sick.—Expose yourself day 
and night; eat too much without exercise ; 
work too hard without rest; doctor all the time; 
take all the vile nostrums advertised, and then 
you will want to know how to get well, which is 
answered in three words, — Take Hop Bitters! 


gSMARITAY 
IN CURING 


Epileptic Fits, 


K INE Spasms, Falling 
Sickness, Convul- 


sions, St. Vitus Dance, Alcoholism, 
Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 
potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 
Nervous and Blood Diseases. 
("To Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary M 
Merchants, Bankers, Ladies and all whose 
sedentary employment causes Nervous Pros- 
tration, Irregularities of the blood, stomach, 
bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 
tonic, appetizeror stimulant, Samaritan Nerv- 
ine is invaluable. 


[THET GREAT) 
wonderful Invigor- 
$1.50 at Druggists. 
DR.S.A. RICHMOND 
CO., Sole Pro- CONQUEROR. 
prietors, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. (8) 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 


Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 


Send for List to 
CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 
378 as Wrrpsor Loogs, Cr. 


BEST in the FIELD! 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


“The Realm of Song, withthe Teachers’ 
Club makes the finest outfit for work in 


Singing Schools and Conventions 


Ever offered to the Public. Teachers, examine the 
_ by which the work of teacher and class, 
ept separate. Beautiful music in the ** Realm,’’ 
learand attractive methodsin the “Club.” Every 
artment-carefully graded. 

Specimen sent by mail, post-paid, on receigs 
of 75c. The *“Peachers’ Club’ is far- 
nished is to any one ordering six or more 
copies of the ** RRealsm,’? or any otherof our 
Singing-School books. The * Club’* alone 

ed for 25 cents. 


- JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
SEGICE® < Cincinnati, 0. 


CARD COLLECTOR’S 


HEADQUARTERS. CHRONO CARDS, 

and ART NOV- 

ELTIES, The latest «tyles embrace L!luminated, 

Gilt, Embossed, and Imported Cards. Six sample sets, 

uprising 30 elegant cards (no two alike), sent for ten 
» stamps, free. Address 

J. W. TAYLOR & SON, Publishers, 


P, O. Box 5, 443 xz Rechester, N. Y, 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


SYMBOLISM AND INCARNATION, 


— The world is the image of God.— Persian 
(Sufl), Conway. 


— Thou form of sunbeams preservest the 
world: 
The word True denotes thy form. 
—Hindu ( Vishnu Purana). 


— Learn, O student, the true wisdom. See 
yon bush aflame with roses, like the burning 
bush of Moses. Listen, and thou shalt hear, 
if thy soul be not deaf, how from out it. soft 
and clear. speaks to thee the Lord Almighty.— 
Persian (Hafiz), Conway. 


— Looking into a mirror, thou seest thy face 
given back to thee in reflection. In the image, 
thou canst read thy features; but it is not thou, 
neither is it any other being. 


— So does the world reflect the countenance 
ie it is not he, and yet again it is him- 
self. 

In God as discrete person, separate and know- 
able, and God as the world, all things particles 
of him, and he their sum,—in both there is 
error and illusion. 

In God as the unity revealed but veiled, pres- 
ent in seen, but transcending all,—in this is 
— and life for the soul.—Persiam (Mah- 
mud). 

* “Tt is true the natural world is only an image, but 


itis an image of the divine mind, and wort 
model,” — Plotinus. 


— This spiritual light that illumines us is 
wonderful; it blends with the persons, and yet it 
is distinct. Hindu (Suleiman Schikoh), Tassy. 


— Tell me, gentle traveler, thou 
Who hast wandered far and wide, 
Seen the sweetest roses blow 
And the brightest rivers glide,— 
Say, of all thine eyes have seen, 
Which the fairest land has been.”’ 


** Lady, shall I tell thee where 
Nature seems most blest and fair, 
Far above all climes beside ?— 
’Tis where those we love abide; 
And that little spot is best 
Which the loved one’s foot hath pressed. 


“Though it be a fairy space, 
Wide and spreading is the place; 
Though ’twere but a barren mound, 
’T would become enchanted ground. 
With thee, yon sandy waste would seem 
The margin of Al Cawthar’s* stream; 
And thou canst make a dungeon’s gloom 
A bower where new-born roses bloom.’’ 
— Persion ( Dachele leddin Rumi), Miss Costello. 
*Al Cawthar,—the River of Paradise, 


**Rough on Coughs,” 25c., 50c., $1.00, at Druggiste, 
Complete cure Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Throat. 


New England bureau Of Education 


Applications from Schools of every 
grade are coming to us from the North, 
South, East, and West. We invite all 
well-qualified Teachers to register with 
us, and can assure them of our hearty and 
active cooperation in securing for them 
desirable positions. Our past experience 
justifies the statement that a large num- 
ber of Teachers will be called for during 
the holidays. 

Send for Circulars and blank Forms of 
Application, free of charge. 

Prompt attention will be given to all 
applications for Teachers, and a long pro- 
fessional experience will materially aid 
us in the selection of candidates for every 
department of school work. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 

Manager of Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT! 


(new) E. NASON & CU., 120 Fulton 8t., New York. 


Magnificent 
Anthem Books. 


ANY ONE OF THESE SURE TO GIVE 
SATISFACTION. 


PALMER’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS. 
Boards, $10.00 per Doz.; by Mail. 


TEMPLE ANTHEMS.—Lowry & Doane. 
Boards, $12.00 per Doz ; $1.25 each by Mai!. 


CHORAL ANTHEMS.-— Danks. 
Boards, $13.50 per Doz. ; $1.50 each by Mail. 


ENCLISH ANTHEMS.—Lasar. 
Cloth, $24.00 per Doz.; $2.25 «ach by Mail. 


ew A Full Catalogue sent on request. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street. 81 Bardolph Street 
NEW YORK. | CHICAGO. 


The Brightest, Freshest, Broadest Newspaper 
NEW ENGLAND. 


The Sprinofield Republican 


DAILY, SUNDAY, WEEKLY. 


[ESTABLISHED IN 1824 BY SAMUEL BOWLES. | 


SOME OF ITS OHARACTERISTICS AND SPECIAL 
FEATURES. 


It is thoroughly independent in politics and all mat- 
ters of public interest. 

It is a live, progressive newspapers, and labors ear- 
nestly in behalf of better government and better con- 
ditions of society. 

it is an enterprising newspaper, and seeks to inform 
its readers promptly and intelligently of everything im 
portant that is transpiring in the world from day to day; 
not simply of crimes and casualties, but of all the great 
movements and causes that interest and affect the 
people. 

It is a representative New England newspaper, gath- 
ering the news of this section with special care and 
thoroughness, and presenting in its editorial columns 
the best thought and most intelligent opinion of the New 
England people. 

It is a literary newspaper of high standing, and num- 
bers among its staff several accomplished critics, 

Its special and regular correspondence is of varied 
and interesting character, embracing regular letters 
from the leading capitals, and frequent letters of 
travel, criticism, and observation. 

Its miscellaneous reading- matter is selected with 
great care, both for entertainment and instruction. 

THE SuNDAY REPUBLICAN furnishes an extensive 
variety of agreeable and valuable reading in addition 
to its full presentation of local and general news. Each 
number contains a sermon or other religious article 
and an original story. 

THE WEEKLY REPUBLIOAN gives the cream of the 
seven daily issues, the news being carefully condensed 
and sifted, and the best editorial and special matter 
from the daily being reproduced. In compact and con- 
venient form it offers an admirable weekly picture and 
review of American life. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 

Tne DAILY REPUBLICAN is three cents a copy, 75 
cents a month, $9 a year; in clubs of five or more to 
one address, $8 a year, and an extra copy for every 10, 

THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN is five cents a copy, 50 
cents for three months, $2 a year. 

THe WEEKLY REPUBLICAN is four cents a copy, 75 
cents for six months, $1.50 a year; in clubs of five or 
more, $1.25 a year, and an extra copy for every 10. 

A LIBERAL CasH COMMISSION ATLOWED LOOAL 
AGENTS FUR THE WEEKLY. 
All subscriptions are payable in advance. Specimen 


copies free. 
Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
4i7a Springfield, Mass. 


FOR OUR LIST of PORTRAITS 
Send ef Eminent American Teach- 


ers (12), in two Series. Address, THs 
NEW ENG. PUB. CO., Boston. 


126th Thousand. New Plates. Revised and Enlarged. 


WwW CIFT BOOK 
aud Poctry, by upwards 
of 300 best authors. Introduction by 


Rev. THEO. L. CUYLER, D. D. 


A welcome guest in every home, A 
work truly rich in thought and senti- 
ment, pertaining to the ** THREE 
DEAREST NAMES to mortals given. 
“The outside of this book is gold- 
en, the inside suitable to its setting. 
Some of the most precious things 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Bulldings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
Bi aby the College Calendar, containing full par- 
apply to 
Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Maas. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES, 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Hogistrar. 


bypg COLLEGE, Northtield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J as.W. STRONG, Pres, 


MORY COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, GEORGIA, 

Emo College was organized in 1837. It ts located 
ina on (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arrious G. 
Hayeoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. Six courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentiemen. Annual expenses, 
$123.75 to $192.50. Three New Buildings. 
Gro. F. MaGoon, Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. . R. RUGGLES. 344 az 


AND VOICE CULTURE, 
r 


Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
emont Street, Classes now being formed. LInstrac- 
tion witb special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston, 
Entrance » May 31, Jane 1,and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WELLS, Sec’y. 


POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, For catalogues address 
423 _Prest. CHARLES 0. THOMPSON. _ 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES, 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gg0. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages, 
Address Cus, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


Mare WOOD INST., Pittafield, Mass, Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C, V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
E. H, BARLOW, A.M., Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
poe or circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), ton. 
381 OTTo FuUOHS, Acting Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb 7, 1864, 

55 as Address E. H. Principal. 


EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Plymouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 
Tuesday, Aug. 28. For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, C.C. Rounps, Ph.D. 430 zz 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

course of stu © years. 

vanced Course for Glasses of stadente. Addrees, 

tor Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAS6. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, Sept. 5, 1883. For circulars, etc,, ad- 
iress Vier ELLEN HyDe, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOUL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATERB, Mass, 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 
SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
Catalogues, address the Prin. D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For Both Kexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. 80oTT. 183 


PREPARATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHUUL, Providence, 
R. I, Common branches. lish and Scientific 
ang Classical. Address Mowry & FF, Principals. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED, at STATE NOB 
MAL AND TRALNING SCHOOL, Oswego, N.Y. Rare 


id are here, and its senti ts 
‘are worthy to be cherished in every 
heart.—Bishop E, O. Haven. 


“It cannot be valued with 
pure gold.” —Thos, Armitage, D.D 

“It is full of wisdom, 
Vincent, D. D, 

If you wish a choice and last- 
ing gift, appropriate at ail times 
and | Jaces, and for every condition in 


wanted. If there is no 


agent in your locality copy will be mailed 


iht of price, $2.75. Morroco $5, 
Tazat, 757 Broadway, N.Y. 


Inducements offered ; Send for circular. 430 zz 
You can save money - 


Teachers buying your SCHOO 


REWARD CARDS of us. The largest line in New 
England to select from. Prices from 15 cts. to $2.00 
per 100, Send the amount you wish to expend, and 
give us an idea of the kind wanted, and we will select 
and send by mail. If not satisfactory they Lo f be re- 
“are B. F. GOULD, 
440 m 40 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


of-Tae for the 


ress. 
NEW- ENG, PUB, CO., 
330 16 Hawley St. Boston. 


| ——~- 
Frame; 2 PrettyChromo Address Cards; [4 Scriptural Cards; 
1 Horseshoe Magnet: } Game of Fortune, 30 Original Games; ee: 
3 Cute Puzzles; 1 Illuminated Panel Chromo; 80 Brilliant 
Colored Scrap Book Pictures; 12 Extra fine Imported Chro- 
mos; 1 Elegant Christmas Book Card; 1 Decorated Palette; 
10 Superb American and pocctae Christmas Cards; 1 * Puss 
in Boots,” engraving; 1 Pair Handsome Oil Chromos; 20 
New Fancy Work terns; 1 Penholder and Lead Pencil; ; 
2 German Dolls’ Heads; making 190 articles in all. 
At retail this lot of goods would cost $3.00, but we have 
| | 
Prin 
= 
| 
| 
GOLDEN THOUGHTS ON | 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


THE MODERN STENOGRAPHER: 


A Complete System of Light-Line Phonography. 


BEING A PLAIN AND PRACTICAL METHOD FOR ACQUIRING A PERFECT KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE PRINCIPLES OF THE BEST PHUNETIC SHORT-HAND, 


By GEORGE THORNTON 


President 


the New York State Stenographers’ Association ; Stenogropher the S 
Judicial District, and of the County and Surrogate Courts of Niagara, as and W 


, Big 
yoming Counties. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA, 
Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 
For their Popular and Standard Educational Publl- 


cations aud Works of Reference. 
For Descriptive Circulars,—terms for introduction 


and examination, ’ 
405 tf T. W. GILSON, Agent. 


“THE MODERN STENOGRAPSER” contains everything that is necessary to give the student a plete, 
practical knowledge of the best phonetic shorthand, and such as will qualify him to become an expert stenug- 
rapher. The system here set forth Is indorsed by the most proficient stenographic reporters in the United 


States, and has been pronounced by all who have given it an examination as by far the 


learn, and the most rapid and legible when acquire. 
The author bas h 


mplest and easiest to 


the widest practical experience in his profession. The advantage of having a treatise 


on such a subject, written by one conversent not only with the theory, but the actual practice of the art in all 


of its departments, must be apparent to all. 


Price, post-paid, $1.25. Sample copy to teachers, $1.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


45a New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


LENOX PENS. 


Sold by stationers or sent by mail, in gross boxes. 
postpaid, for $1.00 per gross. : j 
A Complete Series in Twelve Number, 

from which everv ~riter can select 


THE eae his or 
r pecullar 

BEST style of 

PEN Penmanship. 


A TRIAL TRIP. 

To enable you to test all the numbers of the series, 
we will send a compartment box containing one gross 
of Lenox Pens, —assorted, twelve each of the twelve 
numbers (144 pens), by mall, postpaid, for $1.00, or a 
handsome any! ye covered case containing two 
of each number (24 pens), for twenty-five cents. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


& 230 Astor Piace. New Veork City. 


TAKING THE LEAD. 


Barnes’ New Readers. 
Barnes’ New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief History Series. 
Barnes’ Popular Vrawing Series. 
Montelth’s Two-Book Course. 
Stecle’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 
Send for Catalogues. 
A. ®. BS RBNES & CO., Publishers. 
H. 3. CARRINGTON, Agt. for New England, 
32 Rromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 
&c., &c., &c. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
47 Franklin Street. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Coa. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.,; PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°28 Shestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 


WARREN'S New Geographies. 


GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD'S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH’S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, _ 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. Wabash Ave. 


PARKER'S Arithmetice! Charts. CHICAGO. 
- 
— 3 
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CHARLES H. WHITING, 


(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 206 tf eow 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin Sq., New York. 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; “ THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 
introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 

Cepyright sales for six menths, 33,5423 
volumes. 


Thirty-nine volumes are now ready, 
Poems and Sonnets, and all the Plays except 
Andronicus, which will be issued soon. 


A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Only QWnstrated School Edition, 


THE POEM PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN FIFTY YEARS. 


Scott's Lady of the Lake. 


Edited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLFE, A.M. 

=F The Iliustrations are from the ele- 
gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- 
mas. 

Retail price, in cloth, 75 cts.; to Teach- 
ers and School Officers for examina- 
tion, 45 cts. 


Send for Descriptive Circular containing the Editor's 
practical hints on the school stady of poetry. 


J. R. OSCOOD & CO., 


Silt Tremont Street, Boston. 


1 Room Wall Maps 


Schoo 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C®O,, 


416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 
OL ARK MAYNARD, 724 Broadway, 
& * NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH 
Audersen’s Histories and Mist’] Readers; 
Leighton’s Histery of Rome; 

Theomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Beed and Kellegg’s G Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Lessons in 
Gutchisen’s Physiclogy and Mygiene. 
J.D.W Agt., H. L. SMITH 
151 Wabash Av,, Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Miuxiey’s Lessousin Elem. Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lesseus in Physical eae» 1.10 
Bescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr.Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessensin Legic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Hiem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonusin Astronomy, 1.35 

Rducational Catalogue sent free on applicatim. 
15422 112 Pourth Ave. New York. 


NEW EDITION OF 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A,M., 

Late Superintendent of Schools of New York ° 
First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 
Institutes of English Grammar. for exam. , 50c. 
Grammar of English Grammars. 1 -» royal oct. 

Price in r $5; half mor. , 96.26. 
WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 


56 and 58 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


Special Offer to Teachers and Scholars. 


For all subscriptions for The Illustrator of the In- 

ternational! Lessons ”’ for 1884. received by us, or mailed 

Jan. ist, 1584, we will gives fine double Christmas 
wee with silk fringe. 

rty-two pages each month, illustrating each les- 

son, for 60 cts. rer year; 10 subscriptions for 50 cts. 

each, and 25 for 40 cts. each. 
for samples and secure clubs 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


134 Nasenu S., New Vork City. 


CARL SCHOENHOF, 


. W. CHRISTERN 
a1 934 New York. 146 Tremont St., Boston. 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


Just Out: EXERCISES AND CONJUGATION OF VERBS, te accompany PETTITES 
13 cents to the author for a . 
for Descriptive circulars to Dr. L. SAUVEUR, Randoiph, Vt. 


Just Out: DAS DEUTSCHE BUCH DEB SAUVEUR HOLE. A 
amination sent to Teachers by the authors, Prot, 


CAUSERIES. 2% 
cents. Send 


AMYR, 1715 Bprace Strest, Philadelphie’ 


NAM 


Vas DABLL Miss J. 


THOS. NELSON & $0 43 Bleeker St. 


NEW YORK, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 887 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 


Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS, 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 
Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials, 
For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
399 tf : 7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (1 vols.), to $25 
The | ctence Series (30 vols.), 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 


Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new 5.00 
Brachett’s Pee Home and 1 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 6 vols., each 50 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireiand’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und BSohute, 1.265 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, and 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.75 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
hadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.56 
to Draw. Lilus. 2.00 
Home Reading. 
Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
ta the Publtahare 


October 9, 1883, 
UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 
For Exclusive Use in all 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
oF THE 


CITY OF BOSTON: 
Stone’s History of England, 


By A. P. STONE, 
Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 


Educators will do well to examine this book. 
Specimen copy sent for examination on receipt of 
50 cents. Favorable terms for first introduction. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Vol. XVIIL.—No. 23. 


MUSICAL CIFTS! 
Christmas! New Year’s! 


Gems of English Song. * fhe Music 
Revised, enlarged, and best collections of the kind. 


Minstrel Songs, Old and New. 


215 Sheet-Music Size pages. Ali the old-time, world- 
famous Minstrel and Plantation Songs. 


Musical Favorite. Music Size 
A recent collection of the best Piano pieces. 


Gems of Strauss. Music Size 


pages. 
to be most brilliant music in the 
worid. 


Guitar at Home. “®W.) 275 pages. Vocal 
Price of each of the above books, $2.00 in boards; 
$2.50 in cloth, and $3.00 gilt. 


Musical Literature. 


Ritter’s ERistery of Music, 2 vols., each $1.50; 
Mendelasohn’s beautiful Letters, 2 vols , each $1.75 ; 
Mozart's Letters, 2 vols., each $1.50. K.ives of Bee- 
thoven (§2 00), Gottschalk ($!.50), Chepin ($2 50) 
Handel (200), Mendetssohu ($1.50), Ressini 
($1.15), Vou Weber (2 vols., ea. $1.50), Schamann 
($1 50), Petko’s Sketches ($1.50), Urbine’s Bie- 
graphical Sketches ($1.75). 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO.,, 
445 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Feitshans 


School of Elocution 


Enters a its 6th vear Oct, 2, 1883. Terms Oct. 
2, Nov. 17, Feb. 17, June 20, ELOovuTion taught in all 
its ramifications. Students prepared for public reading 
and the stage. Diplomas granted. Terms for class 
lessons, 50 cents ; for private lessons, $100 Send for 
catalogue to No. 323 South Fifth St., Springfield, Ill. 
v9 zz J. C. FEITSHANS, Principal, 


PorRTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA 
The Normal Readers. 
i4 & 16 |Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 

YORE. Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 Sharpless’s Geom. aad Trigonom. 

Raub’s Language Series. 


abash Gummere’s Surveying. 
Thompson’s Political Exsnomy. 
CHICAGO. 


402 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


ontgomery’s Norm. Union System Indus ra e 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Se “a Mental and 
2. Union Arith, Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


HANDBOOK OF DATES, 
Based on the Best and Latest Authorities. 
Alphabetically and chronologically arranged, compris- 
ing all the important events from the earliest ages 

to 1883 COMPILED BY HENRY CLINTON Brown. 

This is an invaluable book of reference for teachers, 
students, and literary men. Durably and handsomely 
bound and by mail, $1.25. 


Greeley’s Political 
Dickens’s Child's History England 
Order all PERIODIOALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLUB Rats. Send 
stamp for lete Catalogue Teach- 
S AVE yy every kind at wholesale rates. 
A fall line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES on hand. Price on 
& CO., 
13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 

SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 
For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 

NOW READY, 

FOR NOVEMBER. 1883. 

Containing a Full List of all the Text-Books and In- 
dustrial Works a =a by ourselves up to date, on 


HOW the tind in the 
od wi 
ers supplied with Books, and Station 
19 Murray St., New Vork, 
Our New Catalogue 
the following subjects; 


Agricalture, Architecture, Assaying, As- 
astronomy, Book-keeping, Botany, Cal- 
culos, Chemistry, Drawing, Eleetricity, 
Engineering, Geometry, Gunnery, Iron- 
Metallargy, Mechanics, mineralogy, Min, 
ing, Naval Ordnance, Painting, Per- 
spective, Beaders, Ship-builiding, Steam 

ngine, Etc. 
Including our editions of JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS. 

Also. Chaldee, Greek, and Hebrew Bibles, 
Testa ts, B.exi » Grammars, BRead- 
ing Lessons, Etc., Ktc, 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N. ¥. 


ELL & CO., Publishers, 
442 tf 16 Astor Place, New York. 


*,* Will be forwarded /ree to any one ordering it. 


Hclectic Hducational Series. 


Messrs. Van Antwe 


New Text, New Illustrations, New 


Surnished on app 


137 Wailuat 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


invite the attention of Teachers and 


Brage & Co. 
School Officers to the following Important New Books, just published: 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 
New Eclectic Ceographies. 


Two Book Series. 
and Unequaled Maps, and many new 


features not found in any other series. 
White’s New Arithmetics. 


New Eclectic Copy-books. 
The Hlectic Copy-book, revised, engraved, and re-graded. 
Thalheimer’s General History. 
Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 


Descriptive Circulars and terms for sample copies and supplies for first introduction, 


Two Book Series. 


Revised. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & OCO., Publishers, 


28 Bend 
NEW Youn.” 


Master 
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